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BECCO Inaugurates 


Method Shipment... 


7 


BUFFALO ELECTRO- 


Aj T.X.2903 


Becco Popularity 
Tank Car Transportation 


BLEACHERS of a generation ago would have said this 
impossible. Even four years ago when BECCO was 
introduced to the arts in the United States and Canada, 
tank car shipments seemed beyond the realm of possi- 
bility. Yet so rapid has been the spread of BECCO 
popularity that today the transportation of hydrogen 
peroxide has been revolutionized! 


To meet a growing demand. the 8.000 gallon tank car 


CHEMICAL Co 


BUFFALO. MY 


Demands 


Electrolytic 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers Page 2¢ 


HYDROGEN- “PERONIDE, 


new economy 
to the BECCO 


shown above (carrying the equivalent of 80,000 pounds 
of shipper’s peroxide) is now making regular deliveries 
of BECCO to mills of leading importance. And addi- 
tional similar tank cars are at present under construction. 
An idea of the economy of this new method of tr ansporta- 
tion is gained by the fact that it would take three carloads 
of ordinary carboys to carry an equivalent volume of 
peroxide. 

Has your plant discovered the reasons for BECCO’S 
popularity, the reasons that made tank car shipments 
imperative ? 

Write for full particulars to the Buffalo Electro-Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Branches in Boston, New York. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Charlotte, Toronto, Montreal. 
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Stanley Eversaie 
-- the name of a better 
Bale Tie System 


Even the most critical executive cannot help 

Fe: admitting the logic of changing to Stanley 
_ Eversafe in view of advantages like these: 


|. Stanley DS Seals make much stronger 


_ joints than any other type of seals. 

. 2. Round Safety Edges and Ends on Stanley 
Eversafe cuts and seratches and 
e speed up baling operations. 


3. Stanley Eversafe Ties “Coiled Double” 
save just half the time in uncoiling and 
measuring. 
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4. The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work with. 


5. Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest efficiency. 


Let us prove to you these statements 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


7 New Britain, Conn. 
} itlanta Office: Carolinas Representative: 
The Stanley Works Sales Co. Horace E. Black 

7 552 Murphy Ave., S. W.., Atlanta, Ga P. ©. Box 424 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 
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ROY COTTON CARD 
GRINDERS 


Roy Improved Traverse Grinder 


Roy Improved Roller Grinder 


Are furnished singly or in sets of two traverse and 
one roller. They will grind efficiently any make of 
revolving flat cards. These grinders have back of 
them over sixty years of specialization in Textile 
Grinding Machinery. 


All makes of Grinders reconditioned promptly. 


B.S. Roy & 
Son Co. 


Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass. 


DO YOU FIND 


Splotches and Glazed Streaks 
On Your Warps? 


You won't if you liquefy your thick 
boiling pear! starch with 


ARCY 


The colors of dyed warps show up 
_ brighter when dressed with it, as there 
is no cloudy surface waiting to dull 
them. This advantage is particularly 
_ noticeable in the case of indigo denims 
chambrays. 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


| Norfolk, Va. 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Should Help Business 


Treasury with interest. In that instance it never was 


Y providing an agency that is in a position to ad- ; 
vance cash on demand on sound security that is necessary to loan the full amount of the corporation’s : 

not liquid under present conditions, the Federal capital stock. Governor Meyer describes it as a confi- 7 
Government expects to make large amounts of money  dence-inspiring institution, the value of which cannot be ; 
available in all parts of the country for the financing of ascertained from the statistics of loans made. Experi- ; 
commercial, industrial and agricultural operations. Before ence at that time showed that the very fact that the : 


the bill providing for the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration became a law, the knowledge that this aid to 
business would be forthcoming had the effect of loosening 
a large volume of credit. This is not surmise but has been 
accurately established. As the banks, the building and 
loan associations, the insurance companies and the agri- 
cultural credit organizations work out the details of the 
changed situation which the ceration of the Reconstruc- 
tion Corporation has brought about, the trend already 
in evidence is expected to increase in its proportions, ac- 
cording to information supplied by the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers. 

As this is written, three of the members of the Board 
of Directors which will manage the corporation have not 
been nominated. After their nomination some delay may 
occur in securing their confirmation by the Senate. The 
corporation is not in a position to undertake any opera- 
tion or to establish any policy until this Board of Direc- 
tors will have begun to function. For that reason, it is 
impossible to outline the exact procedure that will be 
followed in securing loans from the corporation. Eugene 
Meyer, governor of the Federal Reserve Board and Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Reconstruction 
Corporation, pointed out to the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency that local associations of banks, 
such as are serving the National Credit Corporation, 
could serve the Reconstruction Corporation in that con- 
nection. The War Finance Corporation established a 
large number of local committees which passed upon all 
loans in their respective areas. Since Governor Meyer 
has described the Reconstruction Corporation as simply 
an expansion of the War Finance Corporation idea cover- 
ing a greater scope, the assumption is that the methods 
used so successfully by the corporation will be followed 
wherever practicable in conducting the business of the 
Reconstruction Corporation. 

The War Finance Corporation, which was created dur- 
ing the World War to give financial support to indus- 
tries whose operations were “necessary or contributory 
to the prosecution of the war,’ operated actively until 
1925 without costing the taxpayers a cent. While it had 
losses on some operations, it had profits on others, with 
the result that all monies used were returned to the 


Corporation was In a position to advance monies to 
industries enabled them to finance their requirements 
through the investment market. At that time bankers 
frequently doubted that the investment market would 
absorb proposed issues of securities. When the War 
Finance Corporation would agree to buy any portion of 
the issue not subscribed by investors, it was found that 
there were few cases in which it was necessary to call 
upon the Corporation for funds. The amount of lending 
that the Reconstruction Corporation would do would be 
of much less importance than would the service rendered 
by standing behind all financial agencies with the assur- 
ance that funds would be made immediately available if 
needed. 

While Governor Meyer is studiously avoiding predic- 
tive statements. as to the effect of the operations of the 
Reconstruction Corporation on commodity prices, it is 
very clear from what he says that he fully believes that 
it will cause an advance in prices. He points out that 
the index number covering agricultural price was 85 
when the Corporation began making loans for agricul- 
tural purposes. This index rose to 112 during the period 
of its operations. He admits that forced liquidation de- 
presses price levels and he goes so far as to say that 
“credit under this act would be helpful and possibly 
might be important in connection with price levels.” 
While the price decline during the last two years has 
not been as great as that in 1920 and 1921, it Started 
from a lower level and dropped to a lower level and, in 
Governor Meyer’s opinion, is a major factor in the situa- 
tion. His further thought in that connection is of inter- 
est: 

‘In a period of declining prices people become reluc- 
tant to carry stocks. The carrying of stocks is a normal 
operation. When it is hampered by lack of confidence, 
lack of credit or derangements such as now exist in the 
Luropean markets,-an abnormal situation is created. The 
principal effect on agricultural and other producers of 
a reduction of stocks is to force on the producers and 
the banks, that finance them, the burden of carrying a 
larger part of the total supply than ordinarily would be 
the case.” In that connection he called attention to the 

(Continued on Page 24) 


Textile Machinery Maintenance ~ 


BY H. H. ILER 


Chief Engineer, Union B leachery, Greenville, S. C. 


HEN we contemplate purchase of machinery, we 

give much careful thought to suitability for the 

operation we have in mind; initial cost; produc- 
tive capacity; power required to drive; amount of floor 
space required. Of course, all of these are of prime im- 
portance, but there are other considerations which should 
be taken into account, as they affect the value of the in- 
vestment to an extent that may mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss during times like the present when 
everything we do must be done on very slender margins, 
if indeed there are any margins at all. The additional 
considerations are: Sturdiness; provisions for proper and 
adequate lubrication; accessibility of component parts 
for repair or replacement; kind and quality of materials 
entering into the construction; simplicity of design; ease 
of operation and control; all of which are going to have 
some bearing on maintenance costs which must be figured 
into cost of production. 

In view of the fact that inspection is essentially a 
maintenance function, it would appear that maintenance 
should start with installation supervision, in order that 
maintenance personnel may acquire first hand informa- 
tion concerning details of design, construction, and oper- 
ation, upon which to shape future plans for the preven- 
tion of costly operation outrages in so far as may be 
practicable, and in order to have a check against errors 
of installation and assembly. 

PROPER INSTALLATION ESSENTIAI 

Installation will be a factor in the successful operation 
and longevity of machinery, and as installation starts 
with foundations, and their supporting media, it should 
be seen to that foundations are proportioned to carry 
their dead weight loads with a generous factor of safety, 
and at the same time be massive enough to absorb vibra- 
tion-——that insiduous and persistent foe of successful 
maintenance. However generously proportioned and ex- 
pensive they may be, they will not properly serve if 
they do not have commensurately proper bearing upon 
their own supporting media. In earth their footings must 
be spread over areas large enough to assure reasonably 
low per square foot pressures in accordance with estab- 
lished practice, but in soils which are not characteristic, 
loading tests should be resorted to in order that load 
bearing qualities be accurately determined instead of 
cuessed at. Poor and insufficient foundations contribute 
their part to maintenance costs by permitting injurious 
swaying, rocking and vibration. 
foundations in 
money, did we 


It would be uneconomical to provide 
which we have substantial investment of 
not take full advantage of their steadying ability by pro 
viding secure anchorage of our machines to them. De- 
tails of such anchorage will vary with installations, and 
are hardly necessary to describe here. Suffice it to Say 
that top notch operative efficiency is hardly possible when 
machine shimmy around on foundations like the hula- 
hula dancer of Hawaian travel advertisement fame. 

After installation. machinery should go through a pe- 
riod of “limbering up” before it is started upon regular 
productive schedule. This pre cedure is just as important 
and desirable with our machinery as it has come to be 


*Address before Piedmont Section, American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists 
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regarded with preparing our motor vehicles for road use. 
If we very carefully put a new car through some hun- 
dreds of miles before we demand of it that it perform in 
accordance with its maker’s claims, then why shouldn't 
we use similar precaution with productive machinery cost- 
ing in many cases much more than the most expensive 
automobiles? This running-in, or limbering up, will also 
be properly under supervision of maintenance personnel 
because we have here another detail which will have 
bearing on maintenance costs, and machine life. 
LUBRICATION 

Lubrication will be a very important factor in the 
formulation of any maintenance plan, as it is essential, 
even vital, to proper functioning of any mechanism hav- 
ing moving parts. Too much importance cannot be at- 
tached to the matter of working out thoroughly effective 
plans which will unquestionably assure proper lubrication 
of all parts where friction will occur. Selection of lubri- 
cants; methods for their application; supervision of lubri- 
cant storage and issue: and consultative supervision of 
lubricant application schedules, would be seen to also be 
functions of the maintenance agency in the plant. 

Assembly in some special cases is best taken care of 
by fitters from the manufacturer's shops because of their 
training on, and consequent familiarity with, specialized 
machinery. In such cases there is good reason for main- 
tenance personnel to maintain constant contact as assem- 
bly progresses, in order that they may be more or less 
familiar with unusual features, and peculiarities, when 
such installations come under their care. Their posses- 
sion of knowledge concerning local conditions may also 
make them of valuable assistance to the manufacturer's 
fitter in his task of carrying to completion in reasonable 
time, an installation which will function as its designers 
intended. Many machinery installations may, however, 
be more economically made by the plant’s own forces, 
under maintenance supervision and direction, as for in- 
stance, where similar machinery is already in operation 
on the premises, and where simplicity makes the services 
of a specialist unnecessary. Maintenance personnel should 
in all cases see that fitting is carefully done in accord- 
ance with accepted practice, and that bolts, nuts, screws. 
set screws, etc., are sufficiently tightened as the work 
progresses, as looseness of these important members will 
result in interruptions of operation and also bear on 
maintenance costs. It is also essential that no misalign- 
ment of parts, of maladjustment of same, is permitted to 
remain in the assembled whole, and it is also essential 
that the whole asembly be leveled for permanence. Life 
expectancy of gears, chains, bearings and journals is ma- 
terially reduced by misalignment, and by maladjustment, 
and costly friction loads are imposed upon the power 
supply as well. Incidentally the quality of product can 
be, and often is, adversely affected, and the quantity of 
same is often materially reduced by resultant outrages 
for correction and repair. Here again we note a poten- 
tial posible contributor to maintenance costs. 

Maintenance methods and costs will also be affected by 
the kind and quality of material, and the class of work- 
manship, the machinery manufacturer puts into his prod- 
uct. If his engineers err in selection and proportioning 
of materials, or his workmen observe improper care in 
the fabrication and fitting of parts, it naturally follows 
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that the penalty for these will be paid by the purchaser 
in increased maintenance, and faulty operation, as well 
as leading to unpleasant controversy, and unsatisfactory 
business relations. It is perhaps not out of place to say 
here that few American machinery manufacturers do not 
welcome constructive criticism from the field. and hon- 
estly try to profit thereby. My statement would not be 
complete, however, did I fail to say that among this few 
are some who, in their estimation, reached engineering 


perfection long ago. and they are not therefore open to 


suggestions looking to their 
product. 

Maintenance is usually made a function of the me- 
chanical department, and properly so because of the ex- 
perience and training of mechanical personnel, and be- 
cause of the mechanically corrective facilities available 
to them, but it would not seem wise to take away from 
departmental authority all responsibility for condition of 
machinery in such department. The individual responsi- 
ble for production is not a mechanical engineer but he 
should have sufficient mechanical knowledge of the ma- 
chinery in his charge to enable him to decide whether 
repairs should be made promptly following his acquisi 
tion of information that they are needed, or postpone 
same to a more convenient time when machines are out 
of schedule production. He should also be informed on 
the capacities and limitations of his ma hinery, and know 
something of lubrication theory and practice. 


possible improvement of 


MACHINERY INSPECTION 

Maintenance of machinery will be much more effective 
if some plan of machinery inspection is worked out and 
faithfully followed. In plants large enough to provide 
full time work for a machinery inspector, it is desirable 
to have someone designated who has a good bac kground 
of mechanical training, and wide experience with the 
types of machinery he is to inspect, so scheduling his 
work that inspections will be repeated at sufficiently 
close intervals to minimize development of serious faults. 
This inspector should supply the heads of departments 
with a copy of his findings and leave it to them to requi- 
sition and authorize correctives measures. Plant super- 
intendent’s office should also have a copy which would 
be held as a check against the department head’s prompt- 
ness in getting his machinery back into condition through 
the aid of the maintenance agency. These records, show- 
ing as they do, how much corrective attention they re- 
quire, will serve as guides in the future selection of other 
machines when additional equipment is made necessary 
by plant growth. Maintenance personnel will report in 
to superintendent’s office such requisition as they may 
have received from departments as a result of the inspec- 
tor’s work in those departments, after requisitioned work 
is completed, and these are checked off of the copy of 
inspector’s report being held in file there. 

[ISPECTOR-OILER-FIXER 

lf the plant is not large enough to‘use the plan which 
has been briefly outlined, this work may be taken care 
of by each department providing itself with an employee 
who is mechanically inclined, and who is not averse to 
doing all sorts of odd jobs such as oiling shaft bearings 
clutches, loose pulleys, cleaning and dressing belts, look- 
ing for and tightening loose bolts, nuts, screws, etc. This 
man would be inspector-oiler-fixer, and he should keep 
his overseer fully advised of findings and activities in 
order that mechanical department may be called in when 
their services are judged by him to be needed. In one 
instance we have been experimenting with the plan of 
assigning one mechanic continuously to a group of ma- 
chinery with just about the duties above mentioned, and 
thus far it shows promise. This man’s presence in that 
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department relieves the overseer from the necessity of 
frequently requisitioning the mechanical department for 
mechanics to take care of minor repairs and in this way 
many costly delays in operation have been avoided. and 
the overseer’s mind is left freer to concentrate on pro- 
ductive considerations. It is not good. however. to permit 
machine operators to shift details of machine lubrication 
to the inspector-oiler-fixer as they are usually many places 
on machines which require frequent attention throughout 
the operative period and obviously this man cannot get 
around to all those frequently enough and at the same 
time take care of his assigned duties properly. The ma- 
chine operator should be required to personally oil all 
bearings of his machine before Starting into each period 
of operation-unless they happen to be of the frictionless, 
or self-oiling type. The latter will require attention at 
intervals as experience has shown to be advisable. The 
operator should also note any unusual noises in his ma- 
chine when starting up, and should be on the lookout 
for unusual behavior, reporting same promptly to his 
superior or to the fixer. Much repair work has been 
made necessary, with resultant increased maintenance 
costs, and many costly outrages have been caused. by 
failure of operative to attend to these details. 

Finally, just a word to those in charge of productive 
departments. Do you co-operate to the extent of your 
ability with those who are trying to keep your machinery 
in the pink of operating condition. by seeing to it that 
oiling is done before starting up’, that oiling and greas- 
ing devices are properly kept charged?, that your ma- 
chinery is clean?, that parts are not permitted to get loose 
enough to cause damage and delay?, that operatives dre 
hot permitted to use sledge hammer and strong arm 
methods of handling the machinery?, that bearings are 
oiled before they fail and not afterwards? And do you 
frown upon the tendencies of your assistants to pass the 
buck of responsibility to the maintenance department 
when someone’s shortcoming in your own department has 
made some work of the former’s futile? Tf you are a real 
overseer, your attention will not have to be directed to 
these things. If your mind does not take stock of such 
considerations, then “back to the tal] timber,” brother. 
you are a “square peg in a round hole,” and modern in- 
dustry has no place for the “likes of you.” 


Steady Business in Cotton Goods 

“The most important development during the week 
was a meeting of a few of the leading manufacturers of 
print cloths to discuss the further regulation of produc- 
tion, in order to prevent the continuation of unprofitable 
prices and to bring around a better balance between sup- 
ply and demand,” the Hunter Manufacturing and Com- 
mission Company reports. 

“We feel that such a move is constructive and better 
prices should be secured. There is no question that sta- 
listically we are in a strong position and if the produc- 
tion of goods is carefully handled the industry is now. in 
a position to move forward on a much sounder basis. 

‘Our sales covered practically all lines, print cloths. 
broad loths, various constructions of colored go is, sheet 
ings and twills, with the result that several constructions 
are scarce for nearby delivery and bringing a considerable 
premium over contract prices. The week-end sees fur- 
ther advances on all standard constructions of print 
cloths. There is every indication that the buying move- 
ment will continue because behind the movement in the 
primary market is that essential factor of good finished 
goods business with indications of a healthy continuance 
of it. 
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ew Contract Form For 


NEW sales contract has been adopted by the Du- 
rene Association. 
“iron clad” from 


Its provisions are regarded as 
a legal and ethical standpoint, 
and will eliminate the abuses that were permitted to creep 
into trade practices, until there is no sanctity to contracts 
and every commitment is subject to cancellation, accord- 
ing to the personal advantage of the buyer. In addition 
to members, mercerizers and spinners outside the associa- 
tion have accepted the provisions of the new contract and 
will introduce it Monday. 


Its chief sponsors include the following leaders in the 
industry: Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Chester, Pa.; 
American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C.; Dixie 
Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Standard-Coosa 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Hampton Co., East 
Hampton, Mass.; Spinners Processing Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Ewing & Thomas Corp., Chester, Pa.; Hampton Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C.; Sellers Manufacturing Co.., 
Saxapahaw, N. C. 

It is planned to prosecute every offender against good 
business ethics. Up to the present time mercerizers have 
permitted buyers to break contracts at will without filing 
lawsuits. Hereafter, the plan is to put teeth into signed 
obligations, thereby protecting such customers that take 
deliveries whether the market is in their favor or against 
it. 

These points were clarified by ]. S. Verlenden, presi- 
dent of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., president, and president of the Durene 
\ssociation, and J. B. Holt, general manager of the Aber- 
lovle Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
chairman of the governing committee of Durene. Mr. 
Verlenden stated that 90 per cent of the mercerizing in- 
dustry, doing $50,000,000 business annually, will use the 
new form and the remaining 10 per cent are expected to 
follow suit. 

The situation had gone from bad to worse, ending in 
this definite program to strive, through a unified program, 
to bring buyers back to older forms of good mercantile 
practices. Through the adoption of the new contract, 
mercerizers look to see their own business stabilized, also 
manutacturers, jobbers and retailers who, until now, have 
suffered from the lack of price definiteness of products 
made of mercerized yarns. 


The contract form reads as follows: 


John Doe Co., Inc., sells and will deliver to 

and buys and will re- 
ceive the product hereinafter described at the prices and 
on the terms and conditions hereinafter set forth: 
Quantity 
Description and price 
Terms 
Deliveries: ‘To start All to be ship- 
ped and deliveries completed on or before 


This contract made subject to the further conditions 
printed on the reverse side of this sheet, which are hereby 
included and made a part hereof. Subject to acceptance 
at home office of seller. 

Accepted: 
( Buyer) 
John Doe Co., Inc. (Seller) 
By By 
Date Date 
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urene Sales 


Sign duplicate copy and return. 

Sales conditions are as follows: 

1. Deliveries are contingent upon delays or failures 
due to fires, strikes, lockouts, accidents or other causes 
not herein named beyond the seller’s control. 

2. Each shipment is to be treated as a separate and 
independent transaction for purposes of payment and 
settlement of claims. Fault in weight or quality on a 
shipment shall not affect this contract with respect to 
other deliveries. 

3. That regardless of advance or decline in the mar- 
ket, seller will deliver and buyer accept the yarn called 
for in this contract at prices and terms herein stipulated. 

4. Default in payment or breach of any of the terms 
or conditions of this contract will give the seller the right 
and option either to cancel thé contract or to sue for its 
enforcement. If credit of purchaser becomes impaired 
in the time of this contract, seller reserves the right to 
demand cash on deliveries or to cancel the contract. This 
contract and all rights under it may be assigned by the 
seller for the purpose of this paragraph. 

Explaining their position the manufacturers who have 
adopted the new form indicate that it is a firm contract 
to take effect starting the first of next week. Other asso- 
ciation explanations are as follows: 

The undersigned manufacturers of mercerized yarn 
announce a plan of merchandising to which all have 
agreed. 

1. Beginning immediately all yarn will be sold on a 
firm contract which will state: (a) The amount, kind 
and quality sold. (b) The initial and terminal date with 
approximate installments. (c) Price and normal trade 
terms. 

2. Conditions of sale and deliveries shall be printed 
on and made a part of all contracts. 

3. All contracts will be enforced with respect to con- 
tract price, terms, amount of yarn sold and time in which 
it shall be delivered. 

4. There will be no unearned discounts allowed and 
no secret rebates given and all contracts will be uncan- 
cellable except for causes, and by agreement of buvers 
and seller. | 

5. No manufacturers will do anything calculated to 
induce a breach of a valid contract of sale made by a 
competitor with any customer. . 

6. The widest publicity will be given to this move- 
ment and definite steps taken to promote the use of the 
plan to the end that buyers and sellers throughout the 
entire industry will be allied to these principles of sound 
merchandising. 

In addition to the purpose to make contracts binding 
on buyers as well as manufacturers the association. 
through individual members, will take up questions deal- 
ing with repudiations on old orders also. A balance wheel 
of safety is afforded so that canceling customers will not 
be solicited. 

While the contract form plainly discourages repudia- 
tion mercerizers are planning to consider all the human 
and business elements that enter into transactions. Where 
buyers orders more yarns than they require, due to busi- 
ness or price fluctuation, they will be permitted to extend 
deliveries over a longer period than specified. But should 
they place contracts elsewhere with the object of ignoring 
their first obligations than the machinery of prosecution 
is intended to be invoked. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Textile Chemists Have 
Interesting Meeting 


A number of technical papers featured the meeting of 
the Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists in Greensboro last Satur- 
day. John L. Crist, of Charlotte, chairman of the section, 
presided. 

It was voted to hold the next quarterly meeting in 
Greenville on April 23. A resolution was passed urging 
the parent organization to hold its next annual meeting 
in Greensboro. 

Miss Elizabeth Weirick, chief of the textile laboratory, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago, IIl., outlined 
tests and standards used in testing cotton fabrics. She 
declared the work of the testing laboratory stimulates 
production of better goods, eliminates worthless prod- 
ucts, protects the merchants and consumer, creates con- 
fidence on the part of the buying public and leads to 
more stabilized business. 

A motion picture explanation of the Sanforizing proc- 
ess was presented through the courtesy of Cluett, Pea 
body and Company, Inc. It was explained by W. R. 
Arrington, of the Union Bleachery, Greenville, 5S. C. 

A discussion of methods of testing finishing material 
such as soluble oil and tallows to determine whether they 
will turn goods yellow was led by John Bothamley, of 
John Campbell & Co., Atlanta, Ga. He pointed out that 
less than 1 per cent of loss due to yellowing of goods is 
attributable to faults in manufacturing. 

Use of oils not completely sulphonated is frequently 
the cause of yellowing, Mr. Bothamley stated. He urged 
more care in cleaning goods in order to rid them of 
chemicals before they come in contact with acids during 
the finishing process. In the discussion which followed 
the theory was advanced that soluble iron salts left in 
goods often cause the oils and tallows used in them to 
become rancid. Exposure to ultra-violet rays was sug- 
gested as a method of testing oils for possible rancidity. 

M. M. McCann, of the Burlington Dyeing & Fingsh- 
ing Company, Burlington, led a discussion on the most 
efficient speed of a padder for dyeing direct colors. He 
substituted for William S, Marnock, of the Pacific Mills, 
Lyman, S. C., who was unable to attend. A speed of 180 
yards a minute was suggested as the most desirable for 
operation of padders on direct color work. Mr. McCann 
explained in detail the dyeing process. 

Professor A. H. Grimshaw, of the North Carolina State 
College Textile Department, delivered a paper on “The 
Relation of Fluidity to Viscosity.” He defined fluidity 
at the quality of having particles which easily move 
and change their relative positions without separation of 
the mass, and viscosity as the resistance offered by a 
fluid to the relative motion of its particles. He pointed 
out that they are reciprocal terms. 

In his paper on “Maitnenance of Textile Machinery” 
H. H. Iler, of the Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
stressed the importance of proper installation and - 
spection. He declared that foundations should be con- 
structed so as to give a reasonably low pressure per 
square foot. Soil tests are important in determining the 
type of foundation, he said. 

“Injurious swaying, rocking and vibration may be 
eliminated by proper construction of foundations,” Mr. 
Iler stated. ‘Machinery should go through a ‘limbering 
up’ process before being placed in operation. In assembly 
care should be taken to guard against misalignments and 
maladjustments.”’ 
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Pointing out the importance of proper lubrication, Mr. 
ller asserted that large plants should have regularly em- 
ployed inspectors. In the smaller plant a properly qualli- 
fied and intelligent man may well be employed to serve 
as inspector-oiler-fixer, relieving the overseer of the ne- 
cessity of making continual requisitions upon the me- 
chanical department for minor repairs. Machine opera- 
tors should be educated and required to ail and clean 
their machines before starting them. 

C. H. Patrick, of the North Carolina Fnishing Com- 
pany, Yadkin, led a discussion on “Is pH Control of 
Water Supply of Textile Mills Necessary?” He explain- 
ed that in order to secure satisiactory measurements of 
acidity or alkalinity water has to be chemically treated. 

W. I. Pickens, of Charlotte, demonstrator tor E. I. 
DuPont deNemours & Co., delivered a highly technical 
paper on “Dyeing and Finishing of Hosiery.” He listed 
the most recent advances in the dyeing and finishing 
processes and explained the advantages of each. 


1931 Rayon Production Breaks All Records 


Both production and consumption of rayon in the 
United States during 1931 broke all previous annual 
records, according to figures contained in a special issue 
of the Textile Organon, published by Tubize Chatillon 
Corporation. Consumption last year exceeded produc- 
tion, and including the import excess, stocks of rayon at 
the close of last year were approximately 5,000,000 
pounds less than the amount carried into 1931. With 
one exception, that of 1930, production has shown a 
steady annual increase from the output of 15,000,000 
pounds reported in 1921. 

Rayon production last year, based upon figures cover- 
ing 96 per cent of the country’s capacity, aggregated 
143,900,000 pounds, an increase of 31 per cent over 
1930. Of the 1931 production, 87.8 per cent was viscose 
and 12.2 per cent was made by other processes. Con- 
sumption last year aggregated 150,100,000 pounds, an 
increase of 43 per cent over 1930. 

Stocks at the end of 1931, says the Organon, were in 
a sound position, + a to about seven weeks’ sup- 
ply, an amount equi *® the position which prevailed at 
the close of 1929. ‘The ratio of stocks to production in 
1931 showed a decline of 35 per cent from that ratio in 
1930. 

Practically the entire increase in rayon consumption 
during 1931, was centered in the weaving field. This 
growth was not at the expense of the knitting business, 
however, but represents a pure increment. Whereas the 
knitting trades used approximately 65,500,000 pounds 
during 1930 (62 per cent of 105,300,000 pounds), this 
division took 71,000,000 pounds in 1931, or 47 per cent 
on the year’s output. 

The following table shows production for eleven years, 
consumption, production plus the import balance, and 
the estimated change in domestic stocks at the close of 
the year compared with the previous year. (In thousands 
of pounds.) : 


Produc. Plus Change in 


Produc. Consumption Net imports Stocks 
1931 143,900 150,100 145,100 Dec. 5,000 
1930 110,000 105.300 115,304 Inc. 10,000 
1929 119,500 o2,200 135,227 Inc. 3,000 
1928 97,900 104,500 110,538 Inc. 6,000 
1927 75,555 100,500 91.391 Dec. 9,000 
1926 63,600 66,250 73,2638 Inc. 9,000 
1925 51,902 54,750 58,753 Inc. 4,000 
1924 38,500 38,250 40,212 Inc. 2,000 
192: 36,000 37,500 39,029 Inc. 1,500 
1922 24,400 26,000 26,516 Inc. 500 


1921 15,000 18,250 18,276 
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HE principal American cloths sold in Argentina 
and the competition which they encounter are dis- 
cussed in Commerce Reports as follows: 

Silk-Mixed Cotton Crepe——Silk-mixed cotton crepe was 
by far the most important American fancy dress goods 
sold in Argentina during 1928, 1929 and 1930. This 
cloth is furnished in two qualities, both in a 33/34-inch 
finished width. One grade has a single-thread cotton 
warp with 18 per cent silk content in the gray, which ts 
reduced to about 14 per cent when finished, and the goods 
weigh about 9 yards per pound. This cloth was sold in 
1930 for about $0.32 to $0.34 and approximately. $0.30 
in 1931. Probably three-quarters of the business was 
done in this grade rather than in the better quality, which 
costs about $0.40 to $0.42 in 1930 and about $0.38 in 
1931. The better quality has a two-ply warp and 25 to 
28 per cent silk content in the gray, which comes out 
about 20/22 per cent when finished, and the cloth runs 
about 8 yards per pound. These cloths are furnished in 
small and medium print patterns, usually designed by 
the Buenos Aires agents of the two or three principal 
firms which secure most of the orders for this cloth. 

There is no separate classification for this cloth in 
United States export statistics, but local agents estimate 
sales during 1930 to have ranged between 1,500,000 and 
2,000,000 yards, which would give it a value of between 
$500,000 and $700,000. It is their opinion, therefore, 
that these cloths have been included in the American 
classifications of cotton and rayon mixtures and of voiles, 
in both of which the sales were relatively small, and did 
not, in their opinion, reach the figures shown. The other 
class in which the balance of the silk-mixed crepe fell, 
in the opinion of these agents, was probably that of 
“Other printed fabrics, 72 yards and more per pound.” 

During 1931 this silk-mixed cloth continued to hold 
first place, but sales declined compared with those of the 
previous year, partly owing to a géneral decrease in the 
importation of textiles into Argentina but also to a no- 
ticeable tendency to purchase voiles. Furthermore, Ital- 
ian rayon-mixed printed fancies began to enter the mar- 
ket. owing to a reduction of about 50 per cent in the 
duties on goods containing more than 40 per cent rayon, 
which was decreed by the Argentine Government in De- 
cember, 1930. Local agents feel that the silk-mixed crepe 
may have reached the end of its former popularity, and 
that in the future it will give way to some other cloth 
such as voiles or rayon mixtures. In December, 1931, 
however, it was reported that the Argentine demand for 
textiles, particularly voiles and plain silk mixtures, show- 
ed a marked improvement. 

Silk-Mixed Cantons—A similar silk-mixed cloth with- 
out the crepe twist is sold as printed foulards or cantons, 
width 34/35 inches, and the weight 11 yards to the pound 
in the single-ply and about 9 yards in the 2-ply goods. 
These fabrics also were popular in 1928, 1929 and 1930, 
but to a much less extent than the crepe, and sales in 
1931 were said to be only about 10 per cent of the crepe 
orders. 

Ravon Mixtures—Until recently Argentina consumed 
a much smaller proportion of rayon mixtures than other 
countries because the import duty was the same as for 
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silk mixtures. Prior to December, 1930, these duties 
were quite high for cloths containing more than 40 per 
cent rayon, and as these rayon mixtures were heavier than 
silk but paid the same duty per pound, they did not be- 
come popular. 

A certain amount of goods containing less than 40 per 
cent rayon was sold, but the United States is said to have 
secured relatively few orders for standard merchandise 
offered at the beginning of the season. There was, how- 
ever, a fair sale in close-outs of domestic goods offered 
to small Argentine buyers in May and June of each year, 
to be shipped at once in order to be sold during the Ar- 
gentine spring and summer, which runs from October to 
March. Most of these goods were purchased at consid- 
erable price reductions, which encouraged their sale, 
whereas at the beginning of the season the prices were 
too high compared with those of Italy and the margin 
between the rayon mixtures and silk-mixed goods was too 
close. 

Silkk and Rayon Mixtures—lIn silk-mixed crepe the 
United States meets little or no competition from other 
countries, as several attempts to make it in England and 
elsewhere thus far have been unsuccessful from a com- 
petitive standpoint. There is, however, a serious compe- 
tition in the manufacture of other cloths (which seem 
likely to replace this silk-mixed crepe), particularly rayon 
mixtures which are supplied by various European coun- 
tries, chiefly Italy. Italian prices were said to run any- 
where from 10 to 30 per cent cheaper in 1931 than the 
American and the variety of patterns offered was larger 
than the American assortments. 

Voiles—Voiles have a tendency to come into style in 
Argentina for a few years and then give place to other 
cloths for a similar period. The demand for them in 
Argentina was declining during 1927 and 1928 and was 
almost negligible in 1929. Late in 1930 they began to 
show signs of activity and during 1931 were in definite 
demand. Those wanted are usually in 39/40-inch widths, 
although some 36-inch goods are sold. They are of 
standard constructions, medium to hard-twist voiles being 
preferred. The large majority are printed, as there is at 
present litthke demand for plain-colored voiles. The de- 
signs are similar to those used in cotton crepe. Organdies 
were not in style and the demand for them was insignifi- 
cant in 1931. 

Percales and Prints—Some printed cloths in 32 and 
36-inch widths, of standard constructions such as 64x60 
and 68x72, in small and medium patterns are ordered 
from the United States. ‘These are used for cheap dresses 
but a few in stripes are used for shirting. The narrow 
23/24-inch prints, which the United States sells in large 
quantities to the West Indies and the Philippine Islands, 
are used to a less extent in Argentina, but the American 
mills secure very little of the business because of com- 
petition in price and range of designs on the part of 
European mills. 

Cretonnes.—Relatively few cretonnes are sold in Ar- 
gentina by the United States. They are 36 inches wide, 
of standard constructions such as 68x72 and 64x60, with 
weights running about 5.35 yards to the pound. These 
numbers are purchased trom the United States for use 
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ractical Textile Designin 


BY THOMAS NELSON 
Dean of The Textile School N. C. State College 


This is one of a series of articles on designing by 
Dean Nelson, a recognized authority on the subject. 
The articles are extremely practical and will be found 
particularly helpful by the younger men who are just 
beginning to study designing. The next article will 
appear next week.—Editor. 


DOUBLE FABRIC DESIGNS 


By double fabric is meant two separate and distinct 
fabrics, woven one above the other in the same loom. 
Double fabrics have twoseparate sets of warp and filling 
and the design for face and back fabric have to be laid 
out on its own set of warp and filling threads. 

The three following rules will simplify the laying out 
of these designs. 

First: on face threads and picks put face pattern. 
Second: on back threads and picks put back pattern. 
Third: on every back pick, lift every face thread. 
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When laying out a design it is advisable that the lines 
on design paper that are to be used for the back threads 
and picks be lightly marked so that it will be easier to 
indicate each weave on its own threads and picks and 
avoid mistakes. 

Double fabrics are made in the proportion of one face 
thread to one back thread, also two face threads to one 
back thread, and correspondingly in the picks. When 
made on the one and one principle the sizes of yarn for 
face and back are about equal but when made on the 
two and one principle, the backing threads can be 
heavier than the face threads. The following designs 
will illustrate fully the different steps in constructing 
these designs. The letters F and B represent respectively 
Face and Back threads. 

Fig. 331 illustrates the face weave. 

Fig. 332 illustrates the back weave. 

Fig. 333 illustrates the face weave arranged on face 
threads and face picks. 


Fig. 334 illustrates the Back weave arranged on back 
threads and back picks. 

Fig. 335 illustrates both weaves combined. 

Fig. 33 
threads raised on back picks. 

Fig. 337 illustrates the drawing in draft. 

Fig. 338 illustrates the chain plan. 

In this design two separate plain fabrics will have been 
produced. If the threads and picks were arranged one 
black, one white, a black fabric would be made on top 
and a white fabric at bottom. 
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lf a warp of a solid color was used and only one filling 
a bag effect would be produced, that is, the filling would 
be bound only at both selvages. 

These designs can be made on this principle so as to 
have the fabric bound only at one selvage which will 
make the fabric double width when opened out. This is 
obtained by arranging the picks two face, two back, and 
is illustrated by the following design. This design is not 
a perfect double fabric as only one filling has been used 
for face and back but if two fillings had been used a 
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double fabric would be produced without any binding 
or stitching. 

Fig. 339 illustrates the face weave. 

Fig. 340 illustrates the back weave. 

Fig. 341 illustrates the face weave arranged on face 
threads and face picks. | 

Fig. 342 illustrates the back weave arranged on back 


Fig. 343 illustrates both weaves combined. 

Fig. 344 illustrates the complete design showing face 
threads raised on back picks. 

Fig. 345 illustrates the drawing in draft. 

Fig. 346 illustrates the chain plan. 


6 illustrates the complete design showing face 
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hopper feeder combined with single scutcher and lap 
part, with four lap feeders for doubling also, if necessary, 
and fitted with an 18-inch porcupine cylinder instead ot 
a bladed beater, because the action required is more of a 
combining than a beating action. Grid bars under the 
cylinder are dispensed with and a plain metal sheet sub- 
stitutedto prevent all possible loss of fibre. A-loose tube 
should be fitted over the lap roller, otherwise it would 
be found difficult (if not impossible) to withdraw the lap 
from the lap roller owing to the tenacity of the material. 


(CARDS 


The settings for 14%" rayon staple would be: 

10 thousandths 

10 thousandths 

10 thousandths 
7 thousandths 


Lickerin to feed plate 
Lickerin to cylinder 
Cylinder to flats (all round) 
Cylinder to doffer 

The cylinder speed should be approximately 170 r.p.m., 
and the dofier no faster than 9 r.p.m. The only princi- 
pal differences from the ordinary cotton card are as fol- 
lows: 

Mote knives are dispensed with entirely. 

Blank undercasings under taker-in to prevent loss 
of fiber. 

Calender rollers speeded up in order to pick up 

more quickly. 

The flats arranged to run “dead slow,” say 1” in 
three minutes. 

The hank carding would be 60 grs. per yard, or .138. 
No selvedge guides are necessary, nor are mote knives. 
Fairly fine dull wire (say 120s cylinder 130s doffer and 
flats) is required. 

DRAWING FRAMES 

Approximate roller settings: 

Back to second 2 1/16 in. 
Second to third 13/4 in. 
Third to front 15/8 in. 

One head of drawing is quite sufficient, as too much 
drawing tends to cause licking, whiting tends to reduce 
the licking, but it must be noted that too liberal use im- 
pairs the luster of the material. Bone guides are applied. 

Approximate 
Weighting 36 lbs. on each roller. 
Hank roving 60 grs. per yard opr .138. 


SLUBBING FRAMES 


Approximate roller settings: 

Front to middle, 11/16 in. 

Middle to back, 2 in. 

In all flyframes the top front roller should be set 
slightly over the bottom roller to allow the twist to run 
into the nip. Bone guides should be applied to the slub- 
bing frame also. It is also advisable to have all parts 
with which the fiber comes into contact plated, such as 
spoons, guides, robing rods, etc. 

Weights for slubber: 


Back roller 
Middle roller 


10 


8 Ibs. 634 ozs. 


12 lbs. 


Cotton Procedure kor Spinning 
1 " 
Rayon Staple 
The machinery for opening and lap forming consists of ‘Front roller 14 Ibs. 


Hank slubbing .55 draft 4. Twist per inch. 
Square root of (counts x .78) 
Back top roller of smooth polished iron, middle and front 
top rollers varnished with ordinary red varnish. 
Spindle speed 480 r.p.m. 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES: 
Approximate roller settings: 
Front to middle, 15¢ in. 
Middle to back, 17% in. 
Weights: 
Back roller 
Middle roller 
Front roller 


5 lbs. 14% ozs. 
10 Ibs. 
12 lbs. 


Hank roving 1.4. Draft 5. Twist per inch (counts x 
78). 
Back top, front and middle top rollers as per slubber. 


Spindle speed 740 r.p.m. 
ROVING FRAME 


Approximate roller settings: 

Front to middle, 1% in. 

Middle to back, 174 in. 

Weights: 

Back roller, 2 lbs. 14% ozs. 

Middle roller, 12 ozs. (self-weighted). 

Front roller, 7 Ibs. 
Hank roving 4. Draft 6. 
9M). 
Spindle speed 1200 r.p.mm. 


Twist per inch (counts x 


RING SPINING FRAMES: 


It is, of course, quite possible to spin staple fiber on the 
ordinary three lines of rollers, but it has been found that 
the four line system of high drafting is most suitable. It 
is quite noticeable that the less the fiber is handled, the 
better is the luster: therefore, the high drafting tends 
to assist in obtaining less handling. For the lower counts 
and single roving, the intermediate frame can be dropped, 
thus saving one passage. The fibers are also easily con- 
trolled by the light weight second top roller. For the 
four lines of rollers system, we suggest the following 
settings: 


Approximate 
Front to second 27/32 
Second to third 27/32 
Third to back 15¢@ in. 


Front 1 in. 
2nd, in. 
3rd. in. 


Back, lin. 


Roller diameters 


with a weight of 21 lbs. on the front roller. 

For ring frames of 2% inch space, 1% in. ring, no 
separators are required. 

Spindle speed 8,500 r.p.m. 

Turns per inch twist x 3.25 counts. 

Weft x 3 counts. 

Counts 28 draft 14. 

—From the Rayon Journal. 
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this 
Decision... 


Sooner or 
7 Later it must 
be made... 


» Granted it’s easier to slide along. Granted it’s easier to assume 
that you’ve already done everything possible to assure most profitable 
| operation. But sooner or later the decision to weed out all unprofitable 
equipment must be made. And until that time, profit rightfully 
yours may still be seeping away unnoticed and unwept. 
. ® Do you want to know the satisfaction of producing with profitable 
. machinery? Then make this decision. See to it that Halton’s Jacquards 
bring you your rightful profit per installation. They do it, in 
, more ways than one. In better performance. In quicker adapta- 
bility to new designs. In lowered maintenance costs. There are many 
new improvements on Halton’s Jacquards— improvements that 
count. That’s why H. R. Mallison, Bigelow 
Sanford, and Brooks Brothers use them. 
e Perhaps when you know the improved Halton 


Jacquards, you'll appreciate the importance of an 


immediate decision. Glance through our catalogue. 


We'll mail it the day your request is received. 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS, “C” and Clearfield, Phila., Pa. 


H. A. FORBES, P. ©. Box 1663, PATERSON, N.J. . Tel. Lambert 385-92W 
—~ Selling Agents DENNIS J. DUNN, Sth and College Streets . CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ARI | 


HUR JEPSON, Sth and College Sts. or 407 Poplar Apts., CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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LOOK LISTEN 


LET YOUR MILL RIDE TO PROSPERITY 
ON THE X MODEL LOOM 
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Report Wildman to Have Single Unit 
Machine 
Trade reports indicate that the Wildman Manufactur- 
ing Company, well known knitting machinery manufac- 
turers of Norristown, Pa.. are soon to introduce a single 
unit full-fashioned machine. No official announcement 
has been made by the company, although it is said that 
the new machine will be shown at the Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition. 


McCrary Expected to Build Addition 

Asheboro, N. C.—Although details of a new addition 
to the McCrary Hosiery Mills have not been announced, 
the recent purchase of full-fashioned machines from the 
liquidated Signature Hosiery Company, Philadelphia, is 
expected to require another building. 


New Spring Fabrics By Tubize Chatillon 


New spring fabrics and knit goods made of Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation’s yarns form an attractive display 
at that firm’s New York headquarters. Sheer weaves of 
Sanconize, the firm’s dull luster nitrocellulose yarn, are 
particularly interesting and include a 50 denier voile as 
well as a 50 denier georgette. Sanconize was also used 
for milanese pajamas in two tones of green. 

Chardonize, the firm’s very dull luster nitrocellulose 
yarn, is represented by lace top hosiery. 

Two new taffetas woven of Chacelon, the comnany’s 
acetate varn, one a jacauard weave and the other a 
printed fabric, are on exhibition. One hundred and fifty 
denier yarn was used for both these taffetas. 


All-Over Lace Hose Featured at Style Show 


All models at the fashion show held by the Garment 
Retailers Association of America at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, on January 18th, wore hosiery man- 
ufactured by the Hanes Hosiery Mills Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 

The hosiery, including both fancy and staple numbers, 
was furnished through the courtesy of the mills’ selline 
company, Hanes Associated Mills, Arthur Haefela, presi- 
dent. 

More than 25 per cent of the hosiery supplied for the 
occasion consisted of all-over lace effects, which is con- 
sidered a significant indication of the increased import- 
ance of lace hosiery this spring. 

The sharp present trend toward all-over lace stockings, 
which has been in the making for some time, has been 
detailed in these columns. Enthusiasts point out that 
because of the variety of pattern possibilities, this type of 
stocking complements the fashionably dressed women’s 
apparel for either sportwear or formal occasions. 

Lace tops, which were something of a forerunner of 
all-over lace effects, continue very much in the fashion 
picture. As previously noted in these columns, shrewd 
manufacturers have stimulated the lace top business by 


introducing dainty and in some cases amusing pattern 
effects, which contrast sharply with the crude and heavily 
overdone lace top effects which were common not so 
many months ago. 


Tuck Stitch Underwear 


Increasing interest is being shown in the trade in tuck 
stitch underwear for women. The demand for this type, 
which is usually made of rayon and durene, has been 
better recently and mills able to produce the construction 
are understood to be getting 7ood orders. 

Some mill heads to whose attention. the new types of 
fabrics for underwear was directed some months ago, say 
they doubted the expediency of installing machinery for 
enabling them to take a share of the business being of- 
fered. There followed, however, sharp demand for a 
type of Scott & Williams automatic machines for knit- 
ting tuck stitch and ribs, and a few weeks ago, it was 
reported by a dealer in used equipment, one mill was 
offering $100 per machine premium for immediate deliv- 
erles of such equipment. In any event, demand for these 
used machines went far ahead of the supply, and now, it 
is stated, it is hard to find an owner of any that is willing 
to part with them. 


Good Market for Women’s Silk Hosiery in 
the Philippines 


A fairly large volume of business is done annually in 
women’s silk hosiery in the Philippine Islands, but local 
importers will deal only with the manufacturers them- 
selves. A large number of American hosiery lines are 
distributed here and the success of a new line would de- 
pend entirely on its ability to compete in price, quality 
and style with brands already established.—Trade Com- 
missioner E. D. Hoster, Manila. 


Corinth Hosiery Mill To Increase 

Corinth, Miss.—Installation of 24 additional machines 
will be begun February Ist by the Corinth Hosiery Com- 
pany, Inc., according to H. H. Westbury, general man- 
ager of the local plant. The plant is owned by the Menig 
interests at Reading, Pa. 

When the Corinth mill was established, the plan called 
eventually for 80 machines and it is believed this number 
will be reached in 18 months. 

George Menig, who accompanied Westbury on the in- 
spection trip here, recently returned from Europe, where 
he studied methods of hosiery manufacture. He prob- 
ably will take charge of the Southern division for the 
Menig concern and may establish headquarters at Cor- 
inth. 

Three groups from the North and East will visit Cor- 
inth during the next ten days for inspection of factory 
and mill sites. Dave Cottrell, industrial agent of the 
Mississippi Power Company, and Charles O. Weibel, su- 
perintendent of the Corinth Hosiery Company, are co- 
operating in making accurate information available to 
the companies. 
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Hill Discusses 


PEAKING at the sixtieth annual dinner of the Silk 
S asco lation of America, held in New York last week, 

Thomas B. Hill, president of the Association, pointed 
out the need for greater research within the silk industry 
and discussed conditions now apparent in the industry. 
In part, he said: 

‘Trade abuses are major factor in the situation and 
during a general depression such as we are experiencing, 
we naturally expect them to increase. They exist in our 
industry, however, to an unwarranted degree. Many 
efforts are being made to bring about co-operation in the 
executive and merchandising departments of the indus- 
try to eliminate the most damaging trade abuses, but it 
is only through constructive and courageous co-operation 
that progress can be accomplished. All along the line 
the personnel of the executive and merchandising organi- 
zations must use courage in meeting this situation 
courage to break away from old habits and old methods 
and to adopt new methods and policies that are con- 
structive, sound and businesslike; courage to abandon 
selfishness and to co-operate for the good of the industry 

-to believe in each other and to have an appreciation 
that so long as we indulge ourselves deliberately or in- 
differently in practising the theory that the ‘survival of 
the fittest’ is the one way to eventually bring about im- 
provement, just so long will we postpone the solution of 
many of our problems. 

“A paradox faces us in the silk industry—‘amidst 
plenty there is famine.’ During the past year the yardage 
sales of silk fabrics has almost equalled the record, while 
some other industries have had their sales volume re- 
duced to 30 per cent of their normal years. The silk 
worm continues to give us, as he has done for so many 
centuries, the same superlative fiber. The women of 
America have shown indisputably their preference for 
things made of silk. Silk fabrics are manufactured in 
superior quality are styled to meet fashion’s every desire, 
ande contain an intrinsic value never known before. This 
is a picture of bountiful plenty, and yet in the face of 
these favorable factors there has been a steady and dis- 
proportionate decline in the price of our fabric, so much 
so that many members of our industry have not been 
able to operate their -business profitably. The results 
have been unhappy profit and loss statements, unsatis- 
factory balance sheets, and some loss of working capital. 
This presents us with a real problem. It is our duty to 
analyze these conditions and determine if possible the 
causes that bring them about. 

“Better merchandising methods and practices offer 
great potentialities in bringing about improvement in our 
industry. Considerable quantities of poorly styled mer- 
chandise continue to be produced, and when offered for 
sale have a detrimental effect on the price of other fab- 
rics. Executives of merchandising organizations should 
possess the necessary courage to insist upon a reasonable 
and fair price for their product. 

‘We all know we are going through a readjustment 
period, and we recognize the need for this readjustment. 
Because of this the board of managers of our association 
decided to inaugurate through the association a survey 
of the varied comprehensive activities of the industry. 
The purpose of this survey is to collect, analyze and 
study what facts have been so brought together. Its 
function will be that of fact finding. Facts are the basis 
of knowledge, and knowledge gives us power. The suc- 
cessful achievement for this association or any of its 
members to use the word ‘estimate’ to the same extent 
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as they are using that word today. It will enable us 
all to deal more accurately and more expeditiously with 
our problems because of the facts that have been gathered 
from the collective experience of the industry. It stands 
to reason, of course, that this cannot be accomplished 
without an organization created within the association for 
the purpose. Furthermore, such an organization cannot 
be maintained without the liberal and universal financial 
and moral support of all the members of the association. 
| appeal to you here and now for this support. 

‘During the past year we have all witnessed what can 
result from putting into relentless execution the idea of 
co-operation, to combat design piracy. Those branches 
of the industry that gave their united support to achieve 
this result are to be very highly commended. However, 
the success achieved thus far should be an inspiration 
to spur us on to greater efforts with the hope that it will 
give us full and permanent relief from this dastardly 
practice. I believe that the enactment into law of the 
Vestal bill will give us the protection we need. 

“It is my responsibility to leave with you also the 
thought that our duties do not cease just by dedicating 
ourselves to the alleviation of those ills that are peculiar 
to our own industry. Our efforts must be extended be- 
yond the borders of our own daily work. Because the 
major difficulties facing us today are national and inter- 
national in scope, they should not be forgotten in our 
anxiety to give attention to our problems which lie at our 
very threshold. 

‘‘As business men, it is also our responsibility to bring 
to the attention of the municipal, State and Federal 
Government the absolute need of balancing their respec- 
tive budgets, of reducing their bororwings to a minimum, 
of slashing their expense and of not increasing the busi- 
ness man’s burden with extra taxation.” 


Plan Print Cloth Curtailment 


Recommendation that a shorter work week, not to 
exceed 80 hours for a double shift of day and night mills, 
and 50 hours for mills operating exclusively in the day- 
time, be voluntarily effected by the print cloth mulls, to 
start March 1 and run for six months, was made at a 
meetiffg of a representative committee of print cloth 
executives and selling agents at Greenville last Thursday. 

George Walcott. of the Hunter Manufacturing & Com- 
mission Co., of New York, acted as chairman of the 
meeting, which was attended by about 30, and gave out a 
statement at its conclusion. 

After announcing what had been achieved at the 
meeting, Mr. Walcott stated: “This recommendation fol- 
lowed discussion of the general market situation, which 
many believe offers today a better opportunity for im- 
proved merchandising than at any period during the 
past two years. In the opiinon of those present, it is 
believed that a reduction in mill hours at this time and 
a continuance of such a policy will not only help to 
spread and stabilize employment in keeping with the 
spirit of the times, but will also prevent overproduction 
and accumulation of excessive stocks in the cloth mar- 
kets. 

“The meeting of mill executives and selling agents fol- 
lows a recent visit to this city of an important group of 
the industry’s customers who came South to urge prompt 
constructive action on the part of the mills individually 
in better balancing of production with demand.” 
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This Kind of Bolster Cost a Mill 
841500.00 in Needless Expense 
in Less than Three Years. 


It is a substandard, irregular bolster, not manufactured by us, 
and bought elsewhere without guarantee, at the same price which 
would have procured genuine Sacc-Lowell Bolsters. These ir- 
regular bolsters caused the spindles to run hot, vibrate, throw oil, 
consume excessive power. They wore out at a tremendous rate. 
They represented three years of cumulative trouble for the mill. 


All unnecessary expense for replacement parts may be | 
avoided by using 


Grenuine Saco-Lowell Parts 


They are more than so much cast iron or steel. They possess 
certain tangible and intangible advantages. 


THE TANGIBLES: THE INTANGIBLES: 


i —A design adopted only after its correctness i — The full guarantee of the shops that your 
in every detail has been demonstrated. You parts are suitable for the intended use. 
are thus saved the expense of trials and ex- 
periments, costly under any condition. 2 The services of the entire staff to make your 
: machinery satisfactory in performance. 
2 Material selected as proper after thorough : ; 
test and mill. 3 — The knowledge that your equipment is not 
suffering undue wear and hasty deterioration 
operating troubles difficult to locate and through the use of substandard and unsatis- 
detect . .. but the expense goes on never- factory parts 
theless. 
3 — A product manufactured under close super- 


vision by competent mechanics. The use of 
modern equipment assures complete inter- 
changeability, a satisfactory cost, and long 
wear without costly interruptions. 


@) Now, as never before, it will pay you to play safe, and to insure 

the integrity and operation of your machinery by using genuine 

Saco-Lowell parts. A large stock of finished parts is always on hand 

at Biddeford and Charlotte. In many cases shipments are made 
the same day that orders are received. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON. MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 
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S. M. Solan is acting as secretary and treasurer of 
the Alpine Cotton Mills, Morganton, N. C. 


F. P. Tate has been elected president of the Alpine 
Cotton Mills, Morganton, N. C. 


W. A. Hope has resigned as superintendent of the Re- 
public Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Great Falls, S. C. 


W. A. Erwin, of Durham, has resigned as president of 
the Alpine Cotton Mills, Morganton, N. C. 


Chas. A. Cannon, president of Cannon Mills, has been 
elected president of the Cabarrus Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Concord, N. C. 


J. E. Erwin has resigned as secretary and treasurer of 
the Alpine Cotton Mills, Morganton, N. C., a poistion 
which he has filled over a long term of years. 


John B. Hope has resigned as superintendent of the 
Aragon plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill, 


A. W. Lissauer, president of the Louisville Drying 
Machine Company, Louisville, Ky., has been elected 
president of the Associated Industries of Kentucky. 


B. B. Burnette has been transferred from overseer of 
spinning at the Whitney Manufacturing Company, Whit- 
ney, S. C., to overseer spinning of the two plants of the 
Pacolet Manufacturing Company, Pacolet, S. C. 


Walter H. Glenn, who has been overseer of spinning 
at the Manchester Cotton Mills, Manchester, Ga., now 
holds a similar position at the Whitney Manufacturing 
Company, Whitney, S. C. 


John K. Voehringer, Jr., president of Mock-Judson- 
Voehringer Company, hosiery manufacturers, Greens- 
boro, N. C., has been elected a director of the Greens- 
boro Chamber of Commerce. 


Francis P. Garvan has been elected president of the 
United States Institute for Textile Research. He suc- 
ceeds the late Samuel W. Stratton. He is best known as 
president of the Chemical Foundation as a former govern- 
ment official. 


T. L. Hill has been placed in charge of the office of 
the Armstrong Cork Company at Greenville, S. C., and 
wil have supervision of sales in that territory. He suc- 
ceeds G. H. Batchelor, who resigned a short time ago. 
Mr. Hill has been with the company in the New Eng- 
land territory for some time. 


J. S. Cothran, of Charlotte. for many years Southern 
representative of the Link-Belt Company, and who is 
widely known among mill men, suffered a heart attack 
while playing golf at the Charlotte Country Club last 
Saturday. He was reported as being much better on 
Wednesday. 


J. C. Cowan, Jr., who has been assistant general super- 
intendent of the Burlington Mills weaving plants, of 
Burlington, N. C., has been made plant manager of the 
Rayon Fabrics Corporation and the United Throwing 
Company, two units of the Burlington Mills which are 
located at Elon College. 

John A. Baugh, manager of the Loray plant of Man- 
ville-Jenckes Company, Gastonia, N. C., has been elected 
president of the Gastonia Rotary Club. 
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J. Harper Erwin, who has been secretary and treasurer 
of the Durham Cotton Manufacturing Company, Dur 
ham, N. C., has been elected president of the company. 
He succeeds his brother, W. A. Erwin, who retired on 
account of ill health 

Y. E. Smith, who has been superintendent of the Dur- 
ham Cotton Manufacturing Company, Durham, N. C.., 
over a long term of vears, has been elected secretary and 
treasurer. 


Walter C. Stewart, Gastonia, N. C., has been granted 
a patent for an automatic belt tightener. This patent 
relates to an automatic belt tightener and is especially 
adapted for roving frames and the like wherein two 
parallel shafts moved up and down with relation to each 
other, and an automatic belt tightener is placed thereon 
to automatically cause the idling pulley to move inwardly 
on the belt to take up any slack in the belt when one 
shaft moves up and down with relation to the other 
stationary shaft. The patent is reported by Paul B. 
Eaton, Charlotte patent attorney. 


Rayon Specialists Organize New Consulting 
Firm 


Hathorne & Green, with offices at 114 East 32nd 
Street, New York City, have formed a firm to act as 


“Consultants, specializing in rayon’. ‘The partners of 
the firm are Berkley L. Hathorne and Henry Green, 
formerly of the Tubize Chatillon Corporation. They 


will continue to serve the Tubize Chatillon organization 
in a consulting capacity. 

Messrs. Hathorne and Green, who have been in charge 
of the technical service laboratory of the Tubize Chatillon 
Corporation for the past three years, have had wide 
experience in the technical branch of the rayon industry 
covering all divisions from the raw material to the finish- 
ed garment. 

During the last five years, Mr. Green has specialized 
on rayon production problems. Prior to entering this 
field, he was on the research staff of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company for 12 years, devoting his time particularly to 
the subjects of pigments, paint, rubber, and plasticity. 

Mr. Hathorne has had a broad textile experience and 
for the past five years has specialized in the dyeing and 
finishing of rayon. 

Favor Shorter Hours 

Washington, D. C.—A group of textile manufacturers, 
merchants and bankers agreed, in a conference with the 
Department of Commerce, that a policy of shorter work- 
ing hours in the textile industry should be continued. 

It also was agreed, he said, that one of the constructive 
influences bringing improvements into the textile industry 
was cessation in much of the industry of employment of 
women and minors at night. 

The announcement followed the conference Tuesday 
attended by Southern mill owners and a group of New 
York bankers and merchants. It was called for a frank 
exchange of views as to the best ways and means of help- 
ing the industry. 

Officials of the Cotton-Textile Institute and of the 
Commerce Department participated. 

At the conclusion of the conference the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

‘Whereas, the cotton mills of the United States have 


made substantial progress during the last two vears in 


promoting greater uniformity in their running time and 
stabilization of employment; and, 
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‘Whereas, the widespread recognition of the need of a 
shorter week policy of not exceeding 53 hours on the day 
shift and 50 hours on the night shift, if and when mills 
operate at night, and the discontinuance of night em- 
ployment of women and minors by a preponderant part 
of the industry have been the constructive influences that 
have brought about this improvement. 

‘Therefore be it resolved that mill executives and sell- 
ing agents today in conference with Hon. Robert P. La- 
mont, Secretary of Commerce, and other Department of 
Commerce officials, heartily indorse these two voluntary 
measures and urge their preservation and further accept- 
ance on the part of all cotton mills in the United States. 

Among those who attended the conference were How- 
ard Baetjer, of Baltimore; Cason J. Callaway, of La- 
Grange, Ga.; Alfred E. Colby, of Boston; W. B. Cloe, of 
Rockingham, N. C.: Donald Comer, of Birmingham: B. 
b. Gossett, of Charlotte; Robert E. Henry, of Greenville. 
S. C.. and J. Howard Ardrey, G. O. Hunter, Louis A. 
Keidel, G. H. Milliken, Paul Partidge, Hugo E. Scheuer- 
mann, W. A. Simonson, Robert Stevens, Henry P. Turn- 
bull, H. L. Bailey, Willard A. Baldwin and B. H. Borden, 
all of New York City. 

George A. Sloan, of New York, president of the Cot- 
ton- Textile Institute, also attended. 


Johnson Seeks Judgment Against 
Mitcherling 


Burlington, N. C.—A. M. Johnson, Chicago million- 
aire, who built a rayon plant here with an investment 
estimated to have been between two and three million 
dollars, through representatives here is seeking a $2,000 
judgment against W. O. Mitcherling, his former vice- 
president and chemical director. 

Filed in April, 1930, marked by failure to get service 
on the defendant, the action is now revived under a sum- 
mons by publication, answer to which is returnable be- 
fore the Alamance county court not later than the 16th. 
Otherwise an appeal will be addressed to the court for 
the relief demanded. 

In his complaint against his former official who was 
‘boss’ during the brief span of operations at the plant, 
Mr. Johnson claims that he is due $300 for the mainte- 
nance of the Mitcherling stables, consisting of five horses 
and sundry equipment, and $1,700 in moneys had and 
received by the defendant which defendant has failed 
and refused to account for in any way. 

Mitcherling, who came here with the reputation of 
being one of the foremost rayon engineers, or chemists, 
of the country, started the plant and then was said to 
have been instrumental in a decision of Mr. Johnson to 
double the capacity. About the time the new building 
program was carried out, Mr. Johnson decided the ‘“‘red 
ink’ condition of its operations was too uninviting to 
him for further investments. He ordered it closed. 
Mitcherling left. 


Cotton Knit Goods Exports Reported 


Washington.—-Exports of cotton knit goods, except 
hosiery, from the United States in November were re- 
ported as follows by the Department of Commerce. 

Underwear, 14,573 dozen valued at $34,949; gloves, 
3,060 dozen pairs valued at $5,662; sweaters, shawls and 


other outerwear, 20,651 pieces valued at $12,793. These 
figures are exclusive of shipments to Hawaii and Porto 


Rico. 
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THE NEW SHAMBOW 


“CHROM-EYE” 


Will Save You Money In 1932 


For longer life. smoother surface, simplified interchange 
of eve from one shuttle to another, try CHORM-EBYE 
uniform in construction and non-tarnishable 
A—Front horn designed to insure easy threading. B 


Front edge rolled so that yarn will roll or loop off if the 
varn is under horn A. .C—Optional—glass hard steel or 
por elain pil D—Bolt hol does not break through 
bottom of thread channel Which elimirfates rough burrs 
E—Aperture for felt pad giving tension and drag where 
required, or for glass hard steel or porcelain pin providing 
free! passape of yarn through EYE. F Bac K end of! 
EYE bell mouth to allow yarn to balloon freely off bobbin 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 
=== COMPANY =— 


cerenvute sc WOONSOCKET RI patersonns 
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15,992,294 Bales of Cotton Ginned Prior to 
January 15 


Counting round as half bales, and excluding linters, a 
total of 15,992,294 bales of cotton were ginned from the 
growth of 1931 prior to January 15, 1932, preliminary 
statistics made public by the Bureau of Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, show. These figures compare with 
13,594,388 bales ginned during the same period in 1930, 
and 14,176,936 bales in 1929. 

Ginnings by States follow. 

United States, 15,992,000; Alabama, 1,381,000; Arizona, 
89,000; Arkansas, 1,636,000; California, 157,000; Flori- 
da, 43,000; Georgia, 1,381,000; Louisina, 856,000; 
Mississippi, 1,606,000; Missouri, 249,000; New Mexico, 
86,000; North Carolina, 764,000; Oklahoma, 1,190,000; 
South Carolina, 999,000; Tennessee, 553,000; Texas, 
4.942.000: Virginia, 41,000; All other States, 9,000. 

The statistics for 1931 in this report are subject to re- 
vision when checked against the individual returns of 
the ginners being transmitted by mail. The corrected 
statistics of the quantity of cotton ginned this season 
prior to December 13 are 15,358,302 bales. 

The statistics in this report include 470,418 round 
bales for: 1931; 513,484 for 1930, and 558,984 for 1929. 
Included in the above are 10,862 bales of American- 
Egyptian for 1931, 21,163 for 1930, and 25.457 for 1929. 


Doubts Marked Rise in Cotton Price 


Only: three times in the history of the cotton trade, 
dating back to 1790, have lower prices prevailed than 
those received for that portion of the 1931 crop which 
has been marketed. according to I. V. Shannon of Fen- 
ner, Beane & Ungerleider, cotton commission merchants, 
New Orleans, writing in Trade Winds, published by the 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The years in which these low prices prevailed were 
1844, when cotton sold down to 4%3¢ cents; in 1894, 
when the price reached 4% cents a pound; and during 
the depression of 1897-1898 when quotations dropped to 
434 cents a pound. 

“At the lowest point for the present crop,’”’ writes Mr. 
Shannon, “middling cotton sold at 5.15 cents in New 
Orleans. Prices received by the farmer averaged a cent 
to a cent and a half a pound under those current at 
these markets. Consequently, many producers realized 
as little as 3% to 4 cents a pound for much of their 
product. 


“The final report of the government crop reporting 
board predicted a yield of 16,915,000 bales of 500 
pounds, or approximately 16,500,000 running bales, the 
commercial unit. These figures indicate a supply of ap- 
proximately 25,600,000 running bales. | 

“Are prices for the current crop justified by existing 
conditions? A study of past records indicates that they 
are and that the market is running true to the record 
made when supply and business conditions were similar. 

“Whether or not this average will advance during the 
remainder of the season is dependent on the continuation 
of the holding movement, improvement in European 
financial and political conditions and a drastic reduction 
in next season’s acreage. 

“Many Southern mills are reported to have bought 
from one to three years’ supply around the low price 
of the season. Japanese and Chinese spinners have been 
among the largest buyers of our cheap cotton and it is 
understood that they have already bought or will buy 
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two years’ supply. The farmer received the benefit of 
this competition in the shape of a higher and better basis, 
which enabled him to obtain half a cent a pound more 
for his cotton than under ordinary marketing conditions. 

“Cheap cotton has therefore stimulated consumption, 
owing to the many different ueses to which it can be 
put besides the spinning into cloth. Consumption should 
therefore show marked gains with any improvement in 
European conditions. If, however, there is no increase 
in the total consumption of all kinds of cotton, our cot- 
ton is certain to make some gains at the expense of 
foreign growths.” 


Mills File Tax Claims 


Washington.—Cancellation of income taxes in the sum 
of $18,083,20, for the year 1929, is asked in a petition 
filed with the United States Board of Tax Appeals by 
the Victor Monaghan Company of Greenville. 

At the same time the Pacolet Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Spartanburg, filed an appeal on alleged deficient 
taxes of $19,717,03 for the same year. 

Two separate claims form the basis for the petition of 
the Monaghan company. First, it is charged that the 
commissioner of internal revenue erred when he refused 
to allow deduction from taxable income of $2,316.65 
spent for “ordinary and necessary repairs” to the com- 
pany's plant and equipment during the year. Second, 
it is asserted, the commissioner was mistaken when he 
computed depreciation, using too low a valuation figure. 

Repairs to the roofs of village tenement buildings and 
factory buildings, and to the company’s platforms, formed 
almost the whole bulk of the repair item disallowed, it 
claimed, and were necessary for proper maintenance of 
the property. 

Harking back to a ruling of the commission of internal 
revenue in 1924, when the cost of the Monaghan Com- 
pany’s holdings, through purchase from the old Parker 
Company, was disallowed as a basis for computing profit 
for that year, the Greenville firm sets up the claim that 
the original cost of the property to the parent company 
must then be used as a basis for depreciation charges. 

Of the total amount of the Pacolet appeal, refund is 
asked of $786.28, while the remaining $1,530.37 is urged 
for abatement. Abatement only is sought in the Mona- 
ghan petition. 


Green Tinted Cotton is Produced by 
Farmer in Whitfield County 


Dalton, Ga.—C. F. OBriant, a well-known farmer re- 
siding north of here, has succeeded in producing a dis- 
tinct variety of green cotton, the fiber of which is silky 
and comparable with sea island cotton in texture. For 
a number of years O’Briant has been making experiments 
and this year was rewarded in his efforts by producing 
several pounds of green cotton, and he now has about 
a bushel of the seed. 

He states that it is his intention to continue his experi- 
ments this year in an endeavor to harvest a goodly crop 
of the green cotton. O’Briant does not divulge the pre- 
cise methods used in securing the results for which the 
scientific world has made diligent research, but states 
that the seed he has will run true to color when planted 
and will produce green-fibered cotton. He says he will 
make other experiments with his cotton in an endeavor 
to produce other colors than white and green, and ascer- 
tain why nature cannot express itself just as readily in 
any color as it does in white through the fleecy staple. 
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FIVE OUTSTANDING DAYS 


OF THE KNITTING CALENDAR 


The Twenty-kighth Annual 
Knitting Arts Exhibition 


Commercial Museum 
Philadelphia 


April 11-12-13-14-15, 1932 


FIVE DAYS in which the heads of the knitting 
trade will gather at the Commercial Museum to 
view the largest and most educational display 
of knitting machinery and allied products in 
the country. 


FIVE DAYS to actually demonstrate your 
products to thousands of mill executives, super- 
intendents and purchasing agents. 


FIVE DAYS to find new customers and renew 
acquaintance with old customers. 


FIVE DAYS to familiarize your name to thou- 
sands and build solid and dependable business 
for the future. 


FIVE DAYS that will increase your sales for 
YEARS to come. 


NO MANUFACTURER, DISTRIBUTOR, JOBBER or DEALER 
selling the knitting trade can afford to overlook these 


FIVE DAYS 


SPACE NOW SELLING 


Write, wire or phone for information 


Chester I. Campbell, General Manager, 329 Park Square Bldg., Boston 


| 
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The American Burden 


City, county and Federal governments in 
America are now spending one-quarter or more 
of our national income. No nation can stand 
that drain and continue to function. Our rep- 
resentatives and your associates in Congress, in 
State legislatures and municipal governments 
are responsible for present conditions. 

The business men of the country, regardless 
of party, demand that government cease its poli- 
cy of meddling and supervision and that govern- 
ment activities be limited to those absolutely 
essential. 

Many look upon our burdensome Federal 
taxes as being the result of the World War, but 
a considerable portion of the increases in ex- 
penses have come since 1924. 

The following is a comparison of some of the 
Federal expenditures of 1924 with the budget 
for 1932: 


1924 1932 


Market news service $ 401,000 $ 1,406,000 
Plant industry bureau 2,426,000 5,400,000 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 

Commerce 1,900,000 4.986,000 


Indian schools 4.300.000 10,649,000 
Immigration bureau 3,020,000 10,.707.000 
Navy Dept. Engineering 11,190,000 18,373,000 
Expense of Customs Collections 11,500,000 23,000,000 
Operations and maintenance of 

public buildings 9,000,000 16,797,000 
War Dept. barracks and quarters. 3,116,000 14,736,000 
Navy yards and decks 5.075.000 12.860.000 
River and harbor improvements 27.000.000 60,000,000 
National park service 1,632,000 9,277,000 


These are only a few of the many items we 
could quote but they demonstrate how Federal 
expenses have increased in the brief space of 
seven years or since 1924. 

It cost $1,000,000 more per year to send out 
Market News than it did in 1924. More than 
100,000,000 pamphlets and bulletins were sent 
out last year at Government expense and very 
few of them are necessary. 
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Although our volume of commerce has de- 
creased, it cost $3,000,000 more per year to 
operate the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

There are not many Indians left in the United 
States but it now costs $6,300,000 per year to 
educate them than it did in 1924. 

Immigration has been greatly restricted, but 
the annual cost of operating the immigration bu- 
reau has increased from $3,000,000 to $10,707,- 
000. 

We have reduced the building of warships 
but the annual cost of navy engineering has in- 
creased from $11,190,000 to $18,373,000, and 
the cost of operating navy yards and docks from 
$5,075,000 to $12,860,000. 

We have reduced the size of the army but 
annual cost of barracks and quarters has in seven 
years risen from $3,116,000 to $14,736,000. 

Imports have greatly declined but the cost of 
collecting customs in spite of the reduction in 
volume has increased from $11,000,000 in 1924 
to $23,000,000 in 1931. 

The operation and maintenance of public 
buildings has increased from $9,000,000 per 
year to $16,797,000 partly through the em- 
ployment of additional custodians and janitors. 

We are now spending $60,000,000 per year on 
river and harbor improvement as against $27,- 
000,000 in 1924, and we certainly could suspend 
some of that work until better times prevail, 
and the cost of our National Park Service has 
increased from $1,632,000 to $9,277,000. While 
many men are hungry we spend $9,277,000 per 
year on play grounds for tourists. 

We doubt very much if the public has any idea 
that there have been any such increases in Fed- 
eral expenses since 1924 but directly or indi- 
rectly they are paying the costs. 

It seems to us that the time has come to elimi- 
nate all unnecessary Federal bureaus and em- 
ployees and refuse to re-elect any congressman 
or senator who will permit such extravagance 
to continue. 


Profiting by Free Trade in Jute Products 


Free trade in jute and jute products is the 
result of the New England influence, there can 
be no denial of that fact. 

Every effort to place an adequate tariff upon 
jute and jute products has been defeated by a 
certain New England influence and the tariff 
on jute and jute products is so low as to entitle 
us to say that free trade practically exists on 
those commodities. 

When the Government recently placed a large 
order for cotton twine a group of New England 
men went to Washington and put on such pres- 
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sure that it was cancelled and free trade jute 
twine purchased in its place. 

The June Ist report of the Royal Commission 
on Labor in India gives the following as the 
average weekly wages paid laborers in the jute 
plants in that country: 

Per 60-Hour Week 
Sacking weaving $3.47 
Hessian weaving 3.05 
Sacking winding 2.10 


Hessian winding 2.10 
Sacking spinning 1.51 
Hessian spinning 1.5] 
Batching 1.59 
While many of the textile workers in the 


United States are idle and hungry, jute products 
manufactured by laborers who are paid as low 
as $1.51 for a full 60-hour week’s' work 
is allowed to be brought into this country with 
practically no tariff on them and the influence 
which makes that possible comes from a section 
of the country which has for several generations 
fought for protection against the pauper labor of 
foreign countries. 


The greed of those who have grown rich out 
of “free trade jute and jute products” permits 
the products of $1.51 per week labor of India to 
flow into this country while our own labor is 
idle and hungry. 

Not only that, but several hundred thousand 
bales of American cotton which would be con- 
verted into cotton bags by American labor re- 
mains unused and unsold because bags made of 
“free trade jute and jute products” as the re- 
sult of the $1.51 per week labor of India can be 
sold cheaper than cotton bags. 

How long and how much must the textile 
labor and the cotton farmer suffer in order to 
protect those in America who grow rich as the 
result of free trade in the products of the pauper 
labor of India? 


A Discreditable Evasion 

The last issue of the Alumni publication of the 
University of North Carolina devoted an entire 
page to an attempt to prove that the editors of 
Contempo were not students at the time the is- 
sue containing the Scottsboro articles were pub- 
lished. 

Not one word was said, in that issue, about 
the fact that the negro author, Langston Hughes, 
was brought to the University and allowed to 
address students after his insulting and _ blas- 
phemous statement had been published. 

Not one word was said about the editorial 
statement of the official student publication, the 
Daily Tar Heel, to the effect that the statements 
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of Langston Hughes were ‘‘the expressions of a 
clear and sincere spirit.”’ 

The statements of the alumni publication and 
of certain ultra-loyal alumni are discreditable 
efforts to evade a discussion of an unfortunate 
incident which they should face with frankness 
and honesty. 

The discussion of the unimportant question of 
studentship of the editors of Contempo has been 
solely for the purpose of evading the issue. 

If the statements of the negro, Langston 
Hughes, had been printed in the London Times 
or some tar off paper they would have constitut- 
eda FOC xd reason for respectable Southern people 
to have refused to hear him. 

There is no denial of the fact that after the 
statements of the negro communist had been 
read by practically every one in authority at the 
University he was honored by being allowed to 
address three groups of students and was given 
an exceedingly complimentary editorial in the 
Daily Tar Heel. 

Evading the issue by emphasizing and discuss- 
ing an unimportant detail is exceedingly discred- 
itable and will reflect upon those who decided 
upon that as the best way out. 

A Timely Editorial 

A South Carolina man who has been active in 
Southern Textile Association work writes us as 
follows: 

You have done me other favors in the past when you 
were probably aware of your action in doing them. You 
have now done me a very great favor by publishing the 
article, “What Have You Lost,” which appeared on the 
editorial page of a recent number of the Bulletin. 

Having been completely wiped out financially in the 
recent closing of the Peoples State Bank of South Caro- 
lina, | was very low in spirit, and at a complete loss 
concerning what I could do to meet certain obligations 
which were almost due at the time. I happened to see 
the article referred to, on the same day I was advised of 
the bank catastrophe, and the reading thereof instilled 
courage, and hope enough, to get busy on a new start. 
I feel therefore that I should thank you for having pub- 
lished this wonderful little piece of philosophy at so 
crucial a moment. 


Green Tinted Cotton 


Through the courtesy of W. H. Epps, formerly 
a well known cotton mill overseer and superin- 
tendent, but now with the Georgia Highway 
Department, we have received a sample of green 
tinted cotton grown by C. F. O’Briant, a farmer 
near Dalton, Ga. 

The lint of the cotton has a decided greenish 
tint and is said to be the result of several years 
of plant breeding. It is claimed that it is now 
so stabilized that all seed will produce plants 
bearing green tinted cotton. 
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PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


pe 1001 Jefferson 
80 Federal St., Standard Bidg., 
| / Development 4 Beston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. 


4 GARLAND & 
LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Finest Quality Reeds 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 4255 


Greensbora, N. C. 
Phone 5071 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG 
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Monroe, N. C.—The Manetta Mills have purchased 
eight additional cards from the Hunter Machinery Com- 
pany, Charlotte. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The new addition which is under 
construction here by the Hudson Silk Hosiery Company 
and which will house the new throwing department of this 
company, is expected to be completed by February 1. 


ANNISTON, AtLa.—lIt is understood that the Avalon 
Building Company has completed plans for financing 
the construction of a third unit for the Utica Knitting 
Company. The building and machinery are to cost 
$100,000. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. Contract for 385 tons of 
structural steel for a mill addition has been placed by 
the Charlottesville Woolen Mills with the Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co. 

ALBEMARLE, N. C.—The Efird Manutacturing Com- 
pany, the Lillian Mills Company and the Wiscassett Mills 
Company, all of this place, held their semi-annual meet- 
ings of the boards of directors. All directors were re- 
elected. A semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent was de- 
clared by the Wiscassett. 


BONHAM, TEX. The Bonham Cotton Mills here, 
which were established in 1901, and sold later to New 
York interests, then rebought, mainly with local capital 
and put in operation, after several months’ idleness, in 
February, 1931, have declared a 6 per cent dividend. The 
mills employ about 200 operatives and have been work- 
ing overtime for the past several months. 


CHINA Grove, N. C.—The annual meeting of the di- 
rectors and stockholders of the China Grove Cotton Mills 
was held here. A semi-annual dividend was paid, and 
a satisfactory year in 1931 was included in the report of 
the mills activities. A. C. Linberger of Belmont, N. C.., 
is president and John J. Rutledge is secretary-treasurer. 

MorcGANTON, N. C.—-At the Alpine Cotton Mills stock- 
holders annual meeting, J]. E. Erwin, who has been secre- 
tary-treasurer of the mills for many years tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted. 5S. M. Sloan was chosen 
acting secretary-treasurer and F. P. Tate was elected 
president to succeed W. A. Erwin of Durham, N. C., also 
resigned. R. G. Presnell was named vice-president. 

SALISBURY, N. C.—At the annual meeting of the direc- 
tors and stockholders of the Rowan Cotton Mill, the re- 
ports showed that the past year had been a good one 
and that at present there are orders already in hand to 
keep the plant operating at full capacity for at least 
(fourteen) weeks. It was also stated that textile condi- 
tions show greatly improved prospects for 1932, and the 
officials of these mills declare that they are very hopeful. 
A semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent was ordered paid 
to the stockholders. 

The officials of the Rowan Cotton Mill are: A. C. Line- 
berger of Belmont, president; A. F. Davis, of ths city, 
secretary-treasurer; E. C,. Barnhardt, Concord, and S. W. 
Harry and C. M. Van Poole oi this city, directors. 
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Concorp, N. C.—The Cannon Mill No. 9 is to remain 
idle this week to permit the installation of a quantity 
of new picking equipment which is to replace older ma- 
chinery. 


Betmont, N. C.—Stockholders of the Linford Mills. 
Inc., met in annual session here. 

Officers and directors were re-elected, as follows: A. C. 
Lineberger, president; W. B. Puett, vice-president; J. E. 
Ford, secretary and treasurer; directors in addition to 
these are S. P. Stowe, C. L. Bumgardner, C. W. Kale and 
Ford. 


PULASKI, VA. The annual meeting of the Virginia 
Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., manufacturers of full-fashioned 
ladies’ hose, was held at the plant recently. John S. 
Draper was chairman of the meeting and J. P. Miller, 
secretary. A detailed statement of the company’s 
finances, prepared by an auditing company, and the busi- 
ness report and improvements added during the year 
were read by T. J. Wallner, president and general man- 
ager. 

A second unit of the plant was completed last July and 
equipped with sufficient additional machinery to double 
the output, increasing the number of employes from 100 
to 200, with a weekly payroll of approximately $3,000. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—The annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Trenton Cotton Mills and Dixon Mills. Inc.. were 


held last week. Officers and directors were elected as 


follows: 


Trenton Cotton Mills: A. M. Dixon, president; R. R. | 


Ray, vice-president; Kay Dixon, secretary-treasurer. | 


Board of directors: A. M. Dixon, R. R. Ray, W. L. 
Balthis, C. K. Torrence, and Kay Dixon. 

Dixon Mills, Inc.: A. M. Dixon, president and treas- 
urer; R. R. Ray, vice-president; Kay Dixon, secretary 
and assistant treasurer. Board of directors: A. M. Dixon, 
R. R. Ray, W. L. Balthis, E. N. Pegram and Kay Dixon. 

ASHEBORO, N. C.—-Petition for receivership of the Pilot 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., was brought by the Ideal Merceriz- 
ing Company, and Judge Oglesby, holding court in 
Greensboro, N. C., appointed Arthur Ross of Asheboro 
receiver for the plant. The Pilot Mill was moved from 
Lexington to Asheboro in April, 1930, and had apparent- 
ly enjoyed good business, having run almost to capacity, 
and at the time of closing had orders enough on the 
books to operate several weeks. The plant, when brought 
to Asheboro, was refinanced and much new equipment 
added. The mill made men’s half hose and employed 
approximately 200 people. 


CoLtumsiA, C.—Announcement has been made here 
of the plans of the Pacific Mills of Lawrence, Mass., to 
move eighty of the looms from Lawrence to the local 
plant. 

W. P. Hamrick, general superintendent, said that in 
order to accommodate these looms it was necessary to 
make alterations at the local mills. This work is now 
under way and will be completed within the next two 
or three weeks. 

Several thousand dollars is being expended on the 
changes in the building here so that there will be ample 
space to house the additional machinery and eqiupment. 


NO 
WEAR 


DIAMOND FINISH 


CURVED WEB RING 


reduces wear of heavy travelers 
This patented ring is a sure money- 


saver, especially with heavy travel- “ 


ers. In the running position, large 
circle travelers lop over and cause 
outside wear on the usual straight 
web, as illustrated here at the right. 
But the patented Curved Web eliminates wear, as 
illustrated above. This means longer traveler life, 
smoother running. Curved Web is obtainable only 
in DIAMOND FINISH Rings. Specify them on your 


next order! 


Same price as regular ring 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


Ordinary Ring 


Shears that are fully automatic allowing one 
operator to run a battery. 


Ball bearing throughout with Zerk System of 
Lubrication. 


Patented suction draws all loose ends from selvages 
into knives, without aid of brushes. 


Brushes provided when required to clean 
OFF LEAF AND MOTES 


Large production, low upkeep, small floor space, 
low first cost. 


All Cloth Room Machinery, Brushes, Shears, 
Measuring, Examining, Rolling. 


Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives : European Representatives : 
Carolina Speciality Co. Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Charlotte, N. C. Manchester, Eng. 
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Textile Products for 
SIZING 
SCFTENING 
FINISHING 
WEIGHTING 


W. C. Gibson 
Griffin, Ga. 


THE ARABOL MBG. CO. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St... New York 


QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae. Concord. N. C. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DYBOL 


W. L. Cobb 
Greenville, S. C. 


RAYON SIZE 


- 
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REIDSVILLE, N. C.—-Creditors of the Klotz Sik Man 
ufacturing Company, of Clifton, N. J., Blackstone, Va., 
and Reidsville, will receive 5 per cent on their claims 
under a settlement arranged in New York. 


Go.tpssporo, N. C.—Both mills of the Borden Manu 
facturing Company are to be operated, even though it 
be at a loss provided the loss is not too great, stockhold- 
ers decided at their recent annual meeting. 

The larger uit has been operating on full time since 
the Christmas holidays.. The other plant, which was 
closed down then, will shortly be placed on a full time 
schedule also, it is said. 

Officers named at the meeting are: IF. K. Borden, 
president; E. B. Borden, vice-president; P. L. Borden, 
secretary-treasurer. The following directors were re- 
elected: F. K. Borden, E. B. Borden, F. B. Daniels, 
P. L. Borden, Herman Weil, E. B. Borden, III, A. H. 
Edgerton and George S. Dewey. 

Waco, Tex.—-The Waco [Twine & Cordage Company 
has been organized to take over and operate the Waco 
Twine Mills. The new company is capitalized at $75,- 
000 and the incorporators are: W. B. Brazleton, C. F. 
Dumas and Hugh S. Clarke. 
~ The first step toward the reorganization of the mill 
was taken recently in the sale of all of the properties of 
the corporation here, including the real estate, for $15,- 
000. The sale was made by Mayor T. F. Bush, of Waco, 
one of the trustees, to the other trustee, R. B. Dupree, 
also of Waco, for the benefit of the bondholders. 

The sale was made to cover outstanding and unpaid 
bonds of the corporation, aggregating $149,400, on which 
interest was default. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The Exposition Cotton Mills are now 
represented by the Iselin-Jefferson Company, selling 
agent. J. A. Miller is executive president of the mill, 
which is capitalized at $1,544,300. Other officers in- 
clude P. E. Glenn, secretary and treasurer; |]. A. O'Neal, 
cotton buyer, and A. Ek. Massey, superintendent. 

The mills manufacture lines of osnaburgs, sateens, 
shirtings, twills, drills, specialties and semi-specialties. 
The equipment includes 832 N. looms, 60,000 ring spin- 
dies, 157 cards, and employs 750. Its requirements in- 
clude the use of 20,000 bales of from seven-eighths to 
one-inch cotton. 

Mempuis, TENN.—-Lawler Hosiery Company, capital- 
ized at $25,000 with Q. C. Lawler, Laura B. Lawler and 
Theodore Dattel, incorporators, has made application for 
a charter at the office of Secretary of State Haston. 


Raising Cotton for Cellulose Only 


Experiments in the growing of cotton for conversion 
into cellulose instead of for ordinary manufacturing pur- 
poses have been under way for some time under direction 
of Dr. Frank Cameron, chemistry professor at the Um 
versity of North Carolina, and his assistant, Nicholas 
Dockery, of Rockingham. 

In the experimental work, the cotton seed was sown 
lige grass and mown like hay, a ten-acre field being used 
lor the experiments. 

A report of the results sent out from the University 
by Howard W. Blakeslee, in part, says: 

‘An entirely new kind of cotton crop is raised. There 
is no picking of cotton, no spinning. Instead both cotton 
and its stalk and leaves are converted into cellulose, the 
raw substance from which artificial silk, paper, explosives 
and hundreds ot other industrial products are manutat 
tured. 

Sees Bic MARKET 

“This, says Dr. Frank Cameron, professor of chemis- 
try, is the future big market for cotton. Already the 
Carolina experiments indicate a possibility for making 
more money out of cotton at present prices by raising it 
as cellulose instead of as cotton. 

‘The results of three years of this new farming con- 
ducted by Nicholas W. Dockery, assistant to Dr. Cam- 
eron on the Dockery plantation in Rockingham county, 
were made public this week. 

‘The cotton boll is 90 per cent pure cellulose. The 
cotton plant is 40 per cent cellulose and is waste under 
the age-old methods of cotton farming. When cotton is 
raised for cellulose, instead of being planted in wide rows 
and cultivated, it is sown broadcast, or in very close 
rows. 


HANDLED Li KE Hay 


“Nothing more need be done, the report states, until 
the plant matures. Then it is mowed with an ordinary 
machine, raked up, baled with a hay baler and is ready 
to be crushed into pulp for cellulose. Even the storage 
problem is simplified, says the report. One bale was 
left on a platiorm all winter in rain and snow, without 
appreciably impairing its cellulose value. 

“Last year Mr. Dockery obtained 1,800 pounds of 
mixed stalk and lint from one acre; this year 3,000 
pounds average from ten acres. Next year he expects to 
grow 5,000 pounds an acre. 

“At this rate he estimates probable-cost at $25 an 
acre, two cents a pound. The average cost of producing 
cotton now is given at North Carolina as about five cents 
a pound. 


ADVANTAGES OF NEW MetTHOD 


‘There are a number of distinct advantages,”’ Dr. Cam- 
eron said. ‘The boll weevil will be deprived of his havoc 
making power. Cotton from infestated acres is as good 
as any for making cellulose. There is a possibility that 
in time the weevil will be eradicated, since there will be 
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no stalks left in the field for his hibernation while await- 
ing the next crop. Whether he will be able to survive th 
winter on other vegetation has not been determined. 

“There is a reasonable prospect that this combinatio 
cotton crop not only can be produced more cheaply, bu’ 
will provide for greater range of uses. A highly commer 
cial enterprise may be developed and go far toward solv 
ing problems of the cotton industry. A great deal de 
pends upon certain manufacturers with whom we have 
kept in close contact. 

“In the University laboratories. X-ray and other tests 
are under way to determine the adaptability of cotton 
cellulose to compete with other sources. One unsolved 


problem is a commercial method of removing the valuable 
cotton seed,” 


The Highest *\ 
Quality 


of 
goods sold represented the 


Cotton Goods 
[hese paragraphs are taken 


, from the Textile World’s weekly summary of textile Wi 
trends: 


| “Cotton textiles 


Good Week in Textiles 


The more optimistic note sounded in reports of textile 
reviews during the week last week, meets a warm welcome 
in this district. The Textile World in its summary says 
for eight days the volume of 
“best business in months.”’ 


The buying movement of last week 
could not be expected to carry on at the same pace and 
there was a normal slackening this week. There is no 
question, however, but that the volume of goods sold 
during a period of about eight days represents the best 
business in months. 


“The most encouraging feature of the entire situation i | CIBA and 
has been the fact that prices have moved upward to such i 
an extent that manufacturing margins are now consider- | 
ably bevter than they were two weeks ago. 


| 
For example, iI} | CIBANONE Wi 
the spread between spot cotton and 64x60s print cloth, HH Hi 


on a poundage basis, was only 5.60 cents on January 6 


requires 
the use of 


and has been in the neighborhood of 12 cents this week. 


| Vat Dy 
“Demand has not been very broad and has centered | at es 


largely on print cloth and carded broadcloths with sheet- | | 


Wt 
i] 
ings active to a lesser degree. Percales have already been | Hi p. | 
advanced cent per yard on a good volume of turn- HH | 
over and a still further advance of cent is on the | ii] 
slate for the coming week. | i 
“Knit goods—Prices of spring hosiery lines - ed | | D M D 
€s Of spring hosiery lines announced yes or Master yers 
this week show only moderate reductions and these are i] 
mostly confined to mesh hosiery. The tenden y of Hi} 
; knitters is toward resisting downward pressure of levels. | i| 
and this strength has stimulated market tone Buying | Hi} ° 
interest is good. Lightweight underwear sold steadily | | 
all week with prices firm. The ribbed mer handise season | | Ueteed 
has come to an abrupt end, due to the warm weather of | iI] Sele meee Se nage 
the first half of January. Warm weather also hurt the | HII SOCIETY OF 
winter sweater sales."—Spartanburg Herald. | HI CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
W Basle, Switzerland 
Clemson Textile Department Promotes the Hi Sole Selling Agents ter 
Use of Mor iH 
e Cotton i DOWS INDIGO #2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 
in order to further the more extended use of cotton ; 
the Clemson Textile Department has recently installed a 
number of composition belts on pickers and fly frames 


These belts, made of cotton and r 
“V" and endless types. ZA 

A number of composition pickers made of a rubber and Z 
cotton compound have been installed in the weaving divi 
sion. These supplies were furnished by the Gates 
ber Company, of Denver. Col.: the Manhattan Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, of Birmingham. Ala., and the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, of Atlanta. Ga. 


ubber. include the cone. GREENWICH and MORTON STREETS 


NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
CREEWVILLE C «BOSTON CreCaco: CREE 
PROVIOE NCE SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL 
SPINNING And TWISTING 


UNILFORMITY of Ring 
Travelers is NECESSARY 
for the successful Spinning and 
I'wisting of all fibres. There 
must be UNIFORMITY to re- 
tain the TENSION required 
and to give long SERVICE. 
Then with UNIFORM RING 
TRAVELERS UNIFORM re- 


sults are assured. 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
RING TRAVELERS are made 
to produce UNIFORM RE- 
SULTS. Properly used, there 
can be but one result in your 
Spinning and Twisting 


QUALITY PRODUCT. 


Quality Product is Assured with..... 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 


Traveler 


The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 


Traveler 


Manufactured exclusively by 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 


ANTONIO SPENCER. Pres. Amos M. Bowen, Treas. 


Sales Representatives 


NEW ENGLAND 
MID-ATLANTIC 
SOUTHERN 


Carl W. Smith 
Geo. H. H. Gilligan 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
Oliver B. Land 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 
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| Types of Prints and Fancy Goods Sold in 


Argentina 
(Continued from Page 8) 


as printed cloths for making children’s dresses and aprons 
rather than for curtains. Small amounts of terry cloth 
are sold to a few retail stores. 

Narrow Prints (Splits) and Flannelettes—Narrow 
prints range in width from 20 to 26 inches and, made in 
a large variety of constructions and weights (mostly 
lighter than 7'4 yards per pound), are supplied particu- 
larly by Europe. The few American mills making these 
narrow goods seem unable to compete in price. Some 
increase in demand for printed poplins for shirts and 
pajamas was noted in 1931, because the printed pattern 
was cheaper than the woven designs. These printed pop- 
lins come mostly from the United Kingdom. Great Brit- 
ain and France supply high-quality two-ply voiles which 
are sold in fair quantities, especially when in the latest 
Parisian styles. Cretonnes used for curtains and uphols- 
tery are supplied by Europe, principally the United King- 
dom, in weights and constructions which are heavier than 
those generally produced in the United States, and at 
lower prices. For curtains and hangings, cretonnes 
usually are in 32 to 36-inch widths but also come 25/26 
inches wide, while those for upholstery are generally in 
52 to 54-inch goods. 

Printed flannelettes are imported in large quantities, 
principally from Italy and the United Kingdom, in 26 
27-inch widths and in weights varying from 6 to 7 yards 
per pound. A wide variety of constructions, weights and 
designs are offered but the cloths usually are napped on 
both sides. There seems very little possibility of the 
United States competing because of price. 

Other Fancies—The numerous other printed and fancy 
dyed cloths which are sold in the United States generally 
have very little sale in Argentina at the regular list price. 
Occasional small orders for printed nainsooks and ba 
tistes, printed pongees, striped and corded fabrics, printed 
broadcloths, shantungs, and similar materials are secured 
at the beginning of the season, but generally these sales 
are limited to close-outs offered in May and June at sub- 
stantial price reductions. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation Should 
Help Business 
(Continued from Page 3) 


fact that producers of wheat and cotton at the present 
time are being called upon to carry abnormal quantities 
of those commodities. Difficulties in Europe have made 
it impossible for producers there to extend credit in nor- 
mal volume to their customers. As a result, a burden 
described by Governor Meyer as “exceptional and un- 
usual” has been thrown on producers in this country 
with the result that the need for credit is great. 

It will be the first purpose of the Reconstruction Cor- 
poration to seek out the weakest spots in the financial 
structure. By providing credit at that spot it is believed 
that more can be done to improve the general situation 
than in any other way. When the weaker situations are 
supported the stronger institutions are enabled to func- 
tion in a normal manner. Usually the weak are afraid 
of the strong but in the present financial situation the 
strong are afraid of the weak. 

When the weak situations are supported Governor 
Mever believes that money will become much easier. Easy 
money will act as a business reviver. In the past the 
construction industry has been one of the principal busi- 
ness revivers. Despite the fact that there are areas in 
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which there has been overbuilding, Governor Meyer still 
places the construction industry at the top of the list 
of the activities most likely to be stimulated. ‘Nothing 
increases the movement of goods and the employment of 
labor more than does the construction industry,” he says. 
He is not willing to admit that there has been enormous 
over-expansion of building in the country. It is his per- 
sonal opinion that the present depressed state of the 
construction industry is due more to weakness in finan- 
cing than to the over-provision of space. 

Net to the construction industry he lists the railroads 
as the most important activity with potential buying 
power. With the aid which the Reconstruction Corpora- 
tion will be able to extend, the buying power of the rail- 
roads will be improved, which he sees as offering great 
promise in increasing the volume of business. 

The provision of the bill that allows the use of as 
much as $200,000,000 for the relief of banks that have 
been closed or which are in the process of liquidation is 
expected to increase buying power and to do much to 
restore confidence in places where confidence is lowest 
and buying power reduced. The $50,000,000 which the 
secretary of Agriculiure is authorized to loan to formers 
for crop production is expected to flow promptly into the 
channels of trade. 

The new corporation is expected to be particularly to 
those engaged in export trade. While it is true that the 
world is buying comparatively little, it happens that a 
large proportion of American exports is made up of 
articles of prime necessity. Purchases of such exports 
will continue to be made, particularly when the seller is 
in a position to grant reasonable credit terms. Whatever 
may be said of state finances in foreign countries, there 
still are many solvent firms abroad. They always have 
paid their bills and under present conditions will order 
no goods unless they know they will be able to pay for 
them. 

With the money the Reconstruction Corporation will 
make available, it is expected that many American ex- 
porters will build up stocks abroad. Goods and com- 
modities can be bought now at very low prices. Ocean 
freight rates are low. Warehouse space at foreign ports 
can be had at less than the pre-war rate. Many will 
want to take advantages of the conditions to have stocks 
near the point of consumption to sell after prices will 
have advanced. 

With the resources of the Reconstruction available the 
National Credit Corporation is expected to become much 
more active. It is known, however, that the Credit Cor- 
poration has exerted a greater influence than the volume 
of its loans indicates. By promising to stand behind banks 
if the need should arise, a large aggregate of additional 
credit has been released by individual banks. 

Oifices have been assigned the Corporation in the 
building formerly occupied by the Department of Com- 
merce. The appropriation of $500,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of the capital stock of the Corporation will be 
available before the Corporation is ready to use any of it. 


BELMONT, N. C.—The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Perfection Spinning Company was held 
Friday. The report made by the secretary was creditable 
in face of current business conditions in the textile in- 
dustry. A semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent was 
ordered. Officers and directors re-elected include A. C. 
Lineberger, president, R. B. Suggs, vice-president; D. P. 
Stowe, secretary and treasurer. Additional directors are 
R. L. Stowe, W. D. Crawford, A. C. Linbeberger, Jr., 
and E. D. Maynard. 
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Dripping Away Your Profits! 


That’s what wasteful liquid oil is doing in your 
mill. Dripping 
drops go to waste. Dripping on goods, causing 
which eat even further into 
profits. Stop these wastes—by using NON- 
FLUID OIL, which is made by a 
process that enables it to stay in bearings and 
off goods. It outlasts liquid from 3 to 5 times. 
Saving money on both lubricant and 
cost and provides better and more dependable 
lubrication. 


from bearings—3 out of 4 


oil stains your 


special 


labor 


Write for FREE testing sample and bulletin, 
Textile 


“IT ubrication of Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Themason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, If. Providence, R. |. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louls, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, &. C. Greenville, &. C. 


REGISTERED 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Fixing Up Mill Grounds 
Is A Real Investment 


You will be surprised at the small sum needed for a 
suitable outside investment 
the big There’s the 


improved appearance, the evidences of prosperity, the pride 


You will also be surprised at 


returns such an investment gives 
ol the executives and the workers in the outward looks ol 


the plant where many daylight hours are spent 
Make the Move Nou 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


Landscape Gardeners, Nurserymen 


Hickory, N. C. 
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Buying Level for Cotton 
Chicago. General business im- 
provement is essential to any definite Where appears opposite & the advertisement does no 
7 | price change of cotton goods, but any 
reactions should form a good buying 
bingt Textile Machiner Works Rice Dobby Chain Co 26 
level in this market for needs well Abington Textile Machiners rk 
through the summer, says Frederick Aktivin Corp Roy, & Son 2 
American Moistening Co Rovie, John & Sons 
}. Heaslip, Fairbanks , Morse & Co., arabol Mfg. Co 99 
in the current organ of the Chicago Saco-Lowell Shot 
Purchasing Agents Association. He A ated Business Papers, In Co 
—B— sevael ooley 
says that with raw prices at lowebb , Shambow Shuttle Cc 
| considerably improved, this market hark Machine Works Solvay Sales Corp 
is showing quite a firm undertone. Rrigga-Shaffner Co Southern Ry 6621-24 
says prices are still very low and ir- Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co Steel Hetero sity Co 
a | respective of the fact that further Callaway Milk ee aie Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc 28 
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Clark Publishing Co .. - 
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Virginia Rayon Outpu Corn Products Refining Co. Veeder-Root, Ine. 
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Richmond, Va.—Output of the peering Milliken & 23 Washburn Printing Co 36 
rayon industry in Virginia in 1930 . Dixle Bpindle Weddin Go Whitin Machine Works 
ited $31 744 220 irding Drake y Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
amounted to S31./44.Z5U. act ated Woodward. Baldwin & Co 38 
to the twenty fourth annual report o! Dbronsfield Bros 
the State Department of Labor and ce xemours 
Industry just published. The rayon Durene As ution 
—E-- Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
industry ranked fourth among the gaton, Paul B 
eroups. Figures tor 1931 are not yet Emmons Loom Harness Co | 
~ Enka, American RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
available. —F— STREET ORANGE, MASS. 
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Foreign Cotton Trade Firth-Smith Co PATENTS 
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‘Yranklin Process (Co Trade-marks, Copyrights 


a —G— A former member of the Examining 
(jarland \ife Corps in the United States Patent 
Washington, Jan. 21. Oreign Gastonia Brush Co Office 
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same per id of 1930 but the mone- Greenville Belting Co 941 Munsey Building 
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The Commerce Department report- oe 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL * Lniline & “hen ical Benton ©. Plowdan. Crilflin. Ga. 


is by train. The safest. Most com- National Ring Traveler Co 20 


fortable. Most reliable. Costs less. N.Y, & N. J. Lubricant Co 25 GILL LEATHER CO. 


Inquire of Ticket Agents regarding SALEM. MASS. 
greatly reduced fares for short 
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New Contract Form to Durene Sales 
(Continued from Page 6) 


When buyers order more yarns to average costs down- 
ward they are counted on taking advantage of possible 
reductions in those quarters where their original orders 
were placed. This will enable them to overcome onerous 
competitive conditions though forced acceptance, at once, 
of high cost yarns and help to average losses over extend- 
ed periods should judgment be in error. This brings 
back the advantages of sound mercantile thinking, it is 
believed, since one making speculative errors cannot pass 
the responsibility back to mercerizers. Thereby, mercer 
izers feel that they can plan production more scientifically 
and aid in a restoration of healthier conditions within the 
industry. 


Rayon Companies Report Larger 
Shipment 


Johnson City, Tenn.—-American Glanzstoff and Ameri- 
can Bemberg Corporations, with plants located at Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., each heavily increased its shipments in 
poundage during 1931 as compared with 1930, according 
to statements issued by heads of the synthetic textile 
corporations. 

B. C. Dunlop, vice-president in charge of sales of the 
American Glanzstoff Corporation, said: “We are not 
issuing any poundage statistics this year for either com- 
pany, but as far as Glanzstoff is concerned, the ship- 
ments in pounds for 1931 were largely in excess of those 
for 1930. The prospects for 1932 thus far are reason- 
ably good, but of course the general economic condition 
of the country must be taken into consideration.’ 

American Bemberg doubled its shipments last year, 
according to President S. R. Fuller, Jr., who issued a 
more detailed statement. He said: the beginning 
of 1931 American Bemberg Corporation recognized that 
a period of severe competition for volume was at hand 
and pledged itself to exert every efiort to co-operate with 
its customers. American Bemberg wishes at this time to 
express appreciation of the confidence and energy of 
individual mills, manufacturers and retailers whose re- 
sponse to the company offer of co-operation more than 
doubled the total poundage of orders received in 1931 
as compared to 1930.” 

President Fuller called attention the fact that “in no 
one of the important trade divisions did 1931 shipments 
fall to exceed 1930 shipments.” He cited noteworthy 
increase found in the underwear trades and in the broad 
silk industry as well as the substantial increases in ship- 
ments to hosiery mills and cotton manulacturing con- 
cerns. 

Continuing he stated: ‘“‘The large increase reflect the 
trend toward incerasing use of Bemberg in the fine de- 
niers, up to and including 100 denier. Shipments in these 
deniers doubled during the past twelve months’ period. 
American Bemberg looks forward to the lifting of the 
business depression with confidence, anticipating that 
customers, who have been responsible for the substantial 
increases in volume noted above, will consolidate their 
position and continue to expand their volume by inten- 
sively cultivating old markets and by entering new mar- 
kets opened by the adjustments in the price of Bemberg 
yarn made during 1931. The past year has definitely 
established the fact that Bemberg, especially in the fine 
deniers, has an unassailable competitive advantage in 
spite of low silk prices and other factors disturbing to 
the synthetic yarn markets.” 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


193 
Name of Mill 


Town 
Spinning Spindles Looms 
Superintendent 
Carder 
Spinner 
Weaver 
Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
Patenied in all important Countries—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 
Write jor particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 


stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
i very short time 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS 


4's to 20's single and ply in any twist; direct, developed, 
sulphur or indanthrene dyeings: solid colors. heather 
mixtures, black and white, also nubs, flakes. ratines 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
Manufactured by 
Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
Lavonia, Georgia 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—-that the weight and cir- 


cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 

JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P.O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenvilie, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atlanta 
St. Louis Boston 
St. Paul 


Cincinnati 
Los Angeles 
Quebec, Canada 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Havana, Cuba 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DoM BSTIO EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA IL. BAILY & Go. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Cotton goods business continued on the 
improved basis last week. Steady sales of a wide variety 
of constructions were reported in gray goods, although 
the best business continued in print cloths and broad- 
cloths and sheetings, which were active at advancing 
prices. Sales for nearby deliveries continued good, with 
premiums being made for high count goods and an in- 
creasing shortage noted for early delivery. Carded 
broadcloths have shown a net advance of % cent a yard 
since the better buying developed. Buyers showed some 
resistance to higher prices, but continued to place good 
orders and mills were very firm. A considerable amount 
of business was turned down by mills that would not 
meet bids of cent under current prices. 

Better business was also noted in finished goods and 
some large sales of colored goods were reported during 
the week. 

As a result of the curtailment meeting held in Green- 
ville is expected that the market will be further stabilized 
and a definitely shorter working week for the next six 
months now appears certain. 

Fine goods trading was improved but not to the extent 
that has been noted in coarse yarn goods. Buyers show- 
ed more interest during the week and larger sales on a 
number of constructions were noted. 

For actual spots of 39-inch 80-square 4-yard print 
cloths, 534c was paid in a number of sales, and late 
January was held at 55¢c in the few centers able to 
quote. A number asked 55¢c for February, but 5c 
was still possible, and there was good buying for Febru- 
ary on this basis. 

Sales of all-rayon crepes continued to move a large 
volume of goods. Prices were unchanged for the best 
qualities. The demand for French crepes was good. A 
number of mills are well sold and spots brought a 
premium. 


Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 234 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 23% 
Gray goods. 38%4-in.. 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 4% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s by 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 3% 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s 45 
Tickings, 8-ounce 12 

Denims 
Dress ginghams 10%-12 

Standard prints 6% 
Staple ginghams 6% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Cotton yarns market were improved 
last week. One of the most encouraging features in the 
situation was the continued large shipments on past 
orders. Most of the new business continued to be for 
prompt and nearby delivery. While there has been no 
marked change in prices and advances have been confin- 
ed only to the better qualities of yarn, prices were firm 
and steady and a general advance is expected here it 
demand is maintained. Stocks held in the market and 
at the mills have been further reduced and the situation 
in this respect is regarded as healthy. It is also noted 
here that demand developed earlier in the year than is 
usually the case. Despite the waiting attitude of many 
buyers, the yarn market was credited with showing defi- 
nite improvement during January. 


Improvement thus far registered in buying has chiefly 
involved the purchase of carded knitting yarns. There 
also has been some buying of yarns for use in working 
out new items which will be later introduced to the trade. 
But while this may ultimately reach considerable volume, 
operations so far have been only tentative. 


While the rate of recovery in general business will 
continue to govern the operations of manufactures of 
cotton goods, yarn men admit, present low prices of 
cotton, yarns and all other materials and the substantial 
reduction in labor cost and other items of manufacturing 
expense, are relied on to stimulate expansion in due coarse 
in the textile industry, just as these considerations even 
now are making it easier for the mills to do business. 


Trading is in contrast to the spurt late last year when 
volume was secured by a relatively small number of 
large sales. Business at present is marked by demand 
from a large number mills but individually the sales are 
small. Sellers say that this is a healthier situation. It 
indicates that the rank and file of customers feel that 
cotton and yarns have passed their lows and are headed 
upward, if any change occurs. Although selling has been 
freer there has been little change in prices, there being 
a fair number of spinners willing to sell at the lowest 
prices seen this year. 


Southern Single Warps 20) 
10s 14 40s 27 
12a ae + Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
16s Ss 
268 19% 12s 
208 20 6s 16% 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 208 i7% 
Warps Carpet Yarns 
Ss 14 Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
12s 1b White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
16 
20s 16'% Colored Strips, 8s, 3 and 6- 
24s ply 
Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
$s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, i-ply and 3-ply in 
14 i6s, 2-ply 
16 26s, 2-ply 
15% 20s, 2-ply 20 
20s 16% Southern Frame Cones 
24m 18% &s | 
19% 10s | 14 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 14% 
Ne 14 16s 16 
10s i4% i188 16 
12s ib 20s 16% 
22s 17 
16 24s 18% 
lin 184, + 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |}. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Rec. U. Pat. OW. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedgineg., 
Diain crochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven gouds 
of all kinds 


Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 AMB 
and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of plece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


1894 38 Years 1932 


Specialization in Belting and Transmission 
Appliances is Behind the Manufacture of 


The Advice of Our Experienced Engineers Is At 
Command At All Times 


D. P. BROWN & CO. 


Main Office 


Your 


Newlin W. Pyle 


259-261 N. Lawrence St. 
ox 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequentiy in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or matertals, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, S&S. C.: L. F. Moore, 
Memphi rent 

AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou Rep American Aniline Products, 
Inc 1003 W. Trade St Charlotte. J : 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO... Milwaukee, Wis 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bidg., Baltimore, Md.:; 
905 Electric Bide Richmond Va.: 1104 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 701 Brown-Marx Bidg.. Bir- 
mingham,. Ala 1118 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N 


C.: 1124 Canal Bank Bidg.. New Orleans, La 2412 
Pinehurst Bivd Shreveport, La.; 1515 Sante Fe 


Bidge.. Dallas. Tex.: 1126 Post Dispatch Bidg.. 
Houston. Tex.: 524 Alamo Nat'l Bk. Bidg., San 
Antonio, Tex 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave 
New York City. Sou. Reps R. J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville. N. C.: Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), KRannapo- 
lis, N. C 

AMERIC AN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Atlanta. Ga.. and Charlotte. N. C 
Sou Of fies Ss 1331 W. Morehead St Chariotte, > 
C 240 N. Highland Ave Atianta, Ga.: 711 Wood- 
side Bide... Greenville. S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. I 
Burgess and C. A. Burge Greenville Office: Mar 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E 2nd St.. New 
York City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 

C.: Sou. Rep WwW. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; 
L. Cobb, Greenville. 8. C 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., Chariotte, 
N. C.. Robert E. Buck, Mer. Sou. Reps Prank G 
North. P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W 
Johnson. P. O. Box 1354. Greensboro, N. © RnR. A 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex R. E 
Buck, Jr 8 Tindel Ave.. Greenville, 5. C 
ASHWORTH BROS.. INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C.; 215 
Central Ave SW Ga.: Texas Rep... Tex- 
tile Supply Co.. Dall Tex 

ASSOCIATED COSs., composed of BOW- 
EN-HUNTER BOBBIN ©O., East Corinth, Vt.: THE 
DANA 8S. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.; VER- 
MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Burlington Vt 
Sou Rep The McLeod Companies which are 
tlanta Textile Supply Co., 695 Gien St., ‘Atlanta, 
Ga Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville, 5 
Cc Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C 
BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg Winston- 
Salem. N. C. Sou. Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 
Salem. N. C. Sou. Reps Ss. C. Stimson, 164 Oak- 
land Ave.. Spartanburg, S. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 
Drewery St.. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. H 
Spencer, Mgr 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president 

BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Piace, New 
York City. Sou. Reps H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 
240, Charlotte, N. C Ww. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto 
St Spartanburg. 5. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass Sou 
Reps Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Ss. © Belton C. Pilowden, Grifflm, Ga.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia N C.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex 

BROWN & CO., D. FP. 259-261 N. Lawrence St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 
lotte, N 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St.. New 
York City. Sou. Reps John Bothamiley, 1008 W1i- 
liams Mill Road tlanta, Ga.: M. L. Kirby, P. 
Box 432. West Point, Ga.: Mike A. Stough, P. O 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E 
Sixth St.. Charlotte, N. C Pred R Cochrane, Mer. 
Sou. Reps W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten 5t., Flber - 
ton, Ga Russell A. Singieton 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.; W McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton S8t.. 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro Greenville. C 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton. Iowa. Sou. Reps J. W. Pope, Box 490. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles. Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, 5S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar St.; 8. B. 
Alexander, Mgr. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg.,. Greenville, 5. 
Walter Woodward, Mer 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass 
Sou. Ret John E. Humphries, P. O Box ang 
Greenville, S. C.: Chas. I Ashiey, P. ©. Box 720. 
Atianta. Ga 

DIAIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte. N. © 
A. M. Guillet, Mer 

DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va 


DRAPER ee ea Hopedale, Mass. Sou 
Rep. E. N jarrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St... S.W., Wanta, 
Ww M Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 

DRAPER, E. S., 1522 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. HReps H. B. Bursiey, K. A. Simmons and R 
A. Wilhelm, Charlotte Office 

DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Piants Old Hickor y, tenn., A. Kuns 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford. Mer 
5ou. Reps F H. Cocker, Dist. Sales Mer... 611 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: F. F. Hubach. 
Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., EB. L.. Wiln lng - 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St.. Chariotte, 


N. ¢ Jonn I Dabb Mer. Sou. Warehouse 
First st Charlotte. N. C Wm. P. Crayton 
Mgr. So Reps DD. ¢ Newman, L. E. Gree H 


B. Constable Chariotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 
102] Jeffe: on Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg.. hi attanooga, ‘lenn.: 
W lye Lil Miil Ave ee Ville J M 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St Conco! d, N. C ; W. F 
Crayton Raiston Hote! Coiumbus, Ga.: J. A 
Augusta, Ga RnR. M. Covington, 715 
ovident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
C 


N 

ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira. N # 
Sou. Reps Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mill Pelham, 8S. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co Baidenbor: N. © 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor. Mich. Sou 
Rep.: J. Kirk Rowell Co., Atianta Trust Bidg.. At- 
ianta, Ga 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass 
5ou: HRep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581. Char- 
lotte N 

FAPNIR BEARING O©O., THE, New Britain. 
Conn. Sou, Olfice & Warehouse, Bona Allen Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga. Sou. Rep: A. G@. Laughridge and C. 
A. Letz, Atianta Office; S. D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte, N. C.;: W. 8S. Shirley, 2705 Wuil- 
liams St Dalla: rex.; W. P. Cunningham, P. O. 
Box 1687, Houston. Tex 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Rep E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
deiphia Office. 


FORD CoO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou Reps. : 
J. B. Pord Sales Co. 1i47 Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky: J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
Principal Southern cities 

FRANKLIN PROCESS cO., Providence, R. I 
Souther Frankli Process Co., Greenville, 8. C.. 
5. S Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1101 S. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., A. Stigen, Mer 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atianta, Ga., E 
H Ginn ‘Dist Mgr.;: Charleston, W. Va... W. L 
Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles. Maer.: 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. FP. Dunlap, Mers. 
Sou Saies Offices Birmingham Ala., HR T. 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn... W. O. McKin- 
ney, Mer.: Ft. Worth. Tex A. H. Keen, Mer.: 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.;: Louisville, Ky.. 
E. B. Myrick, Mgr.: Memphis, Tenn.. G. O. Me- 
farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale. 
Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.: Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W Hic Kiin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex.. 
l. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shop Atianta, CGa.., 
W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mer Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener. 187 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial! 
Bank Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 5071. 
Greensboro, N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Phone 4255, E. J. McFetters. Supt., 
E A Hill, representative, 238 Oakland Ave., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
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GILL LEATHER ©O., Salem. Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. 
Cc Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia. N. C.: Belton C. 
Plowde Griffin. Ga 

HALTON'S SONS, THOS... “C"’' and Clearfield. 
Philadelphia, Pa Dennis J. Dunn, P. O 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N 

HART PRODUCTS ine. 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps Chas. ©. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg. C.: Samuel Lehrer Box 265. 
Spartanburg, &S. C.: W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 

HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC... New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg.. Winston- 
Saiem, N. C.. T. Holt Haywood. Mer 

Hi & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO.. Pawtucket, 
% I. Sou. Office tianta, Ga., J. Cariile Martin. 
Mer. Sou. Rep Thomas Aspden, Fred Wright. 
Arthur Drabble, Atianta, Office: Fred Dickson. P. 
©. Box 125, Rockingham. N. C 

HE .o— MACHINE ©O., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520. Char- 
lotte 

HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. 
Philadeiphia, Pa Sou Reps.: J. M. Keith, 525 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga.: Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 1028 Comer Bidge.. Birmingham, Ala.: Porter 
H irown, P. Box 656. Chattanooga. Tenn.: H 
Jd. Waldron and D P oO Box 663. 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241. 
Greenville. § C.: A. Gierech, 418 N. 3rd St.. 
St ; Mo for New Orleans La 

now ARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester. Mass 
Sou. Office and Piant: 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou. Reps E 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.. 1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.: Guy L. Melcher. Jr.. 
Atianta Office 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO., Newark. N. J 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 2001 Selwyn Ave., 
Chariotte, N. C 

ISELIN-JEFPFERSON CO.. 328 Broadway New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.: E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga 

JOUNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep 
Carolina Speciaity OCo., Charlotte, N. C 

KAUMAGRAPH CO... 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Office First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte. N. C.: Chattanooga lrenn 

KREEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. Ohio. Sou 
Office i200 Woodside Bide Greenville, 5. C 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses 
Greenville, 5. © Chariott N. C.. Burlington. N 
©. Sou. Rep Claude B. Lier, P. ©. Box 1383, 
Greenville, 5S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth 
Piace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave.. Birmingham. Ala 

LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia. Ga 

LOCKWOOD-G REENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E 
42nd St New York City. Sou. Office Montgomery 
Bidg Spartanburg, S. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic. 
Sou. Offices and Reps The Manhattan Rubber 
Mig. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Birmingham. Ala.: 
Alabamsa—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.: Bir 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden. Gads 
Gen Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Duscaloose, Allen & Jemison C Montgomery, 
‘Teague Hardware Co Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkiey Co.: Miami. The Cameron & 
Barkley ©Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta. 


Bearing Parts & Supply Co.: Columbus. A. H 
Watson (Special Agent) Macon Bibb Supply 
Co Savanna! LD DeTreville (Special Agent) 


Kentucky Ast land. Ben Williamson & Co.: Har 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. Graft- 


Pelle Co North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte Chariotte Supply 
Co.;: Fayetteville, Huske Hdw House; Gastonia, 


Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagie Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. Seuth Care- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Columbia, Columbia Sup- 
ply Co.; Greenville Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. 
Sumter Machinery Co Tennessee—C hattanooga 
Belting & 5S pply Co.; Johnson City, Summers 
Co.; Knoxvilie, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 

Buford Bros inc. Service Rep.: J. P. Carter. 62 
North Main St., Greer, S&S. C (Phone 186). Sales- 
men: H. W. Bialr, 2340 Westfield Road, Charlotte. 
N. C.; BE. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. Alta Vista 
Apts.. Knoxville, Tenn Cc. P. Shook, Jr 1031 
North 30th St... Birmiz Ala 

MARSTON ©CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave.. Bos- 
ton, Mai Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotts N 

MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant. Saltville. Va., E 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat’! Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson. Mgr. Sou. 
Reps E. M. Mi irray, E. M. Rollins, Jr.. J. W 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C: 
Staple, Box 483. Ch attanooga. Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St Decatur, Ga.; J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates. 807 
Lake Park Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Tex 

MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut st Phila- 
Geiphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

MERROW MACHINE ©O., THE. & Laurel St.. 
Hartiord, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Moreland. P. O 
Box 895. Atianta, Ga 

MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus. Ga 
Sou. Rep Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL ©O., INC. 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St Chariotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White. W. L. Bar- 
er, ©. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase. 
Americans Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta. Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 910 James Bldg... Chatta: ooga, Tenn.: J 
Shuford, Jefferson Std Life Blidg., Greensboro, 
E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 
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NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change Sst Providence, R } Sou. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St Chariotte, N. C. Sou 
Reps L. BE. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor. Sou. Agent. Gaffney. S. C.: Otto Pratt. Gafl- 
ney. S&S. C H. L. Lanier. Shawmut. Ala Roy 5. 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St.. Atianta, Ga 

NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic, N. J 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses: 22645 WN. Forbis St., 
Greensboro, N. C.. W. M. Hunt. Mer.: Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg Greenville, C.. D. Moss, 
Mer.: Newnan, Ga... Tom Taylor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Killheffer. Greensboro OfT- 
fice: E Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 

NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.. Lewis W. Thoma 
son, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte 

C., Spartanb ure 5S. C.. New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga Greenville. S&S. C 

OAKITE PRODUCTS. INC... New York, 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta. Ga L 
W. MeCann. Div Mer.. Atianta, Ga E. Moline. 
Augusta. Ga.: R. H. Bailey. Memphis, Tenn.: H. J 
Canny. Greensboro. N. C I H Gill. New Orleans, 
La.: W. A. McBride. Richmond, Va.;: P. F. Wright, 

Ten! I. Cc Leonard Div. Mer St 


Indianapolis, Ind G. ¢ Pp lle Houst Tex H 
J. Steeb. St. Loul Mo G. W. Ten Te): Peoria. 
Tll.: B. C. Browning. Tulsa. Okla RnR. M. Brown 
ing. Ransas City. Mi H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: C. L. Fischer, St. Louis, Mo 


PARKS-CRAMER Fitchbure Mass Sou 
Office and Plant. Charlotte. N. C.. W. B. Hodge, 
V.-Pres M. G. Townsend, Sou. Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
W. H. Burnham.- O. G. Culpepper and H B. Rog- 
ers, Charlotte Office: J. F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355, 
Atianta. Ga 

PERKINS & SON, INC... B. F., Holyoke, Mass 
Sou. Rep Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., 
Chariotte, N. C 

Lexington, N. C S. Agent, F. I fill. Box 407 
Lexington. N. C ‘Sou Reps W. F "Steal Cra- 
merton, N. C R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg.. Lex 
ington, WN. C 

ROC LaGrange, Ga... Wm. H 


Turn e Jr : and Gen. Mer. Sou. .Reps 

Car as Specialty Co Chariott« N. © Han er & 
Kirb Gastonia, N. ¢ J. M ull Re ibber Sup 
ply Oo 28 Marietta St Atianta (3a Yo & 
Vann ippl Ce 1725 First Ave Birn gham 
Ala.;: Mills & Lupton Supply Co Chattanooga 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 


Tenn.: Montgomery & 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co.., 
Co., im Roanoke, Va 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Mik St Boston 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N 
C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agent Branch Sou 
Offices tlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mer.: Spar- 
tanburg. C.. H. P. Worth, Mer 

SARGENT'S SONS CORP.. C. G., 
Mass. Sou. Rep = H. White, 
Bidg., Charlotte, N 

SEYDEL CHEMIC mo Co., Jersey City, N. J. Sou 
Warehouse, Greenville, C. Sou. Reps T 
Smith. Box 349. Greenville. S. C.: I. G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Al 
lanta, Ca 

SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, 
Ga 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N 
J. Sou. Rep Carolina Speciality Co.. Charlotte, 
N. © 

SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 


Crawtord Spart anburg, 
Anderson, Noiand 


Graniteville 
Independence 


City. Sou. Reps Chas H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Chariott ¢& Burkhart-Schier Chem 
ical Co.. 1202 C St.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co 451 Howard ve New 


Orleans. La J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham 
Ala.: Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fla 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C 


SOUTHERN & FLYER CO., Charlotte. 
Wm. H. Mon Mer 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn 
Sou. Office and are house: 552 Murphy Ave... 5.W 
Atlanta, Cia H Jones Mer Sou. Rep Hor- 
ace E. Black, P = Box 424, Charlotte, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Piant: 621 
BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C.. E 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE. 1001 Jeft- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. Sidney 5S 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO... THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bldg... 
Charlotte, N. C.. H. G. Mayer, Mer 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South St.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. 
Cc Candier Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
Fre deric k Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte Or- 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE ©CO., Manchester. N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division) 
Greenville, S&S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., First Nationa! Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.; D .C. Ragan, P. O. Box 
536, High Point, N. C.; E. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 
108, Atlanta, Ga.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 616, 
Greenville, 5. C.; J. H. Kelly, Jordan Div., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 
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& RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn S&t., 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Reps Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 792. Greenville. S&S. C ©. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Chariotte, N. C Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C Gastonia Mill Supply C Gastonia, N ; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co... Greenville. S. C Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co.. Anderson. S. C.: Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atianta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co... Bir- 


VEEDER-ROOT. INC... Hartford. Conn Sou 
Reps W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte. N. C Carolina Specialty Co 122 Brevard 
Court. Chariotte. N. C 

vic TRAVELER CO... Providence, R 
lL. Sou. Off t+ and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bide. "Gastor ia. N. C A. B. Carter. Mar.: 
520 Angier ve N_E Atianta. Ga B. F. Barnes. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes. Jr.. Atlanta Office 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thoma Gastonia Office 

VISCOSE CO... Johnston Bide Charlotte, N. C.. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer 

VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou 
Office: St. Louis. Mo 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville. Mass 
Sou. Office uitin: Bldg. Charlotte. N. C Ww 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mers.: 1317 Healey 
Bldg Atianta. Ga. Sou Rei ys M. P. Thomas 
Charlotte Office ; D. Wingo and C. M. Powell 
Atlanta Office 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO... Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep Webb Durham, 2029 East 
Fifth St Chariotte, N. C 

WICKWIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO... 41 EF. 42nd 


St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford St.. Greenville. S. C 


Spinning Activity 
Declined in December 


Washington.—The cotton spinning 
industry was reported by the Census 
Bureau to have been operdted during 
December at 79,3 per cent of capaci- 
ty, on a single shift basis, compared 
with 85.8 per cent in November and 

6.1 per cent in December, 1930. 

Spinning spindles in place Decem- 
ber 31. totalled 32.326.526 of which 
24,637,864 were active at some time 
during the month, with the average, 
on a single shift basis, being 25,630.- 
569 compared with 32,366,444; 24,- 
860,684 and 27,772,399 { ne Novem- 
ber and 33,567,102; 25,525,820 and 
25,539,058 for 1930. 

Active spindle hours for December 
totaled 5,950,905.474 or an average 
of 184 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 6,014,182,395 and 
186 for November, and 5,916,378.- 
249 and 176 for December, 1930. 

Statistics for cotton growing States 
follow: 

Spinning spindles in place Decem- 
ber 31, totaled 19,083,052 with those 
active during December totaling 16,- 
855,940 compared with 19,081,744 
and 16,967,916 for November and 
19,106,384 and 16,869,856 for De- 
cember, 1930. 

Active spindle hours, 4,585,822,- 
924 or an average of 240 hours per 
spindle in place, compared with, 4,- 
773,910,184 and 250 for November 
and 4,259,294.709 and 214 for De- 
cember, 1930. 

Active spindle hours and the aver- 
age per spindle in place for cotton- 
growing States in December were: 

Alabama, 462,208,028 and 250: 
Georgia, 785,500,377 and 
Mississippi, 39,267,195 and 191: 
North Carolina, 1,284,267,717 and 
207; South Carolina, 1,601,896,476 
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and 281: Tennessee. 181.736.894 and 
2903: Texas. -45.435.011 and 161: 
Virginia. 147.363.354 and 217. 


Mill Segregation Bill Fails 


A bill providing for the separation 
of white and colored laborers and 
employes in all yarn, knitting and 
textile plants and factories and pro- 
hibiting the employment of both 
races in the same factories and 
plants, which had passed the State 
Senate and advanced the third read- 
ing in the South Carolina House of 
Representatives, met its death in the 
House. 

The author of the measure was 
Senator Macbeth Young of Union 
County. Representative J]. C. Darby 
of Fairheld, an opponent of the bill, 
claimed that it would work hardships 
on many textile employes, and moved 
that it be continued indefinitely. This 
motion prevailed in the House by a 
vote of 52 to 37 


Florida-Cuba 


Excursions 


Southern Railway System 
Announces 


Very Low Round Trip Excursion 
Fares to Florida and Cuba, 
Season 1931 


Round Trip Fares From 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Jacksonville, Fla. $20.50 


Orlando, Fla. 28.40 
St. Augustine, Fla. 22.50 
Daytona, Fla. 26.45 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 36.65 
Tampa, Fla. 31.90 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 33.20 
Miami, Fla. 40.25 


Lakeland, Fla. 
Fort Myers, Fla. 
Havana, Cuba 


31.15 
36.30 
71.00 


Round Trip Fares to Many Other 
Points in Florida 


Tickets on Sale October Ist to 
December 31, 1931. Limit 14 days. 


Excellent Service 
Convenient Schedules 
Call on Ticket Agents for further 
information and Pullman reserva- 
tions, or address 
R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 


Southern Railway Passenger 
Station 


Telephone 2-3351 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Pelzer, S. C. 
A Busy PLACE AND Some Bic CHANGES 


Everybody in Pelzer was talking’about the resignation 
of Mr. J. W. Kelly, general superintendent, and the pro- 
motion of Superintendent J]. F. Blackmon, of Mill No. 4, 
to that of general superintendent. R. B. Burnham, su- 
perintendent of Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff, S. C., is to 
take the position of superintendent of Pelzer Mill No. 4, 
all changes to go into effect Feb. Ist. 

Mr. Kelley has been a loyal and efficient official for 
many years, having been with these mills for 21 vears. 

Petzer Mro. 1, 2 Anp 3 

C. W. Edwards, superintendent of Pelzer Mills 1, 2 
and 3, is one of our very best friends. He has taken The 
Southern Textile Bulletin since its first issue and has not 
missed a copy and never expects to. 

lf we had more progressives like Mr. Edwards, there 
would be few second hands or section men who dared get 
in a rut or acquire habits of indolence and indifference. 
He wants his men to keep posted and sees that they do 
SO. 

PELZER SCHOOL 

There are very few mill schools the equal of this. There 
are 931 pupils enrolled and the average attendance is 
878. They are taught from kindergarten through elev- 
enth grade. Prof. ]. W. Fulmer is in charge and there 
are 32 teachers. 

These mills have been running a long time and one 
would expect to see them somewhat “‘worse for wear.” 
But a pleasant surprise in the way of clean floors, nice 
new paint and a general atmosphere of cleanliness greets 
the visitor. 

The product is varied and attractive—counterpanes, 
broadcloth, sateen, poplin, lawn and shade cloth being 
most in evidence. 

H. P. Suddeth is overseer carding, assisted by R. P. 
Harris and B. F. Ross. 

A. L. Ellis, overseer spinning, has been here 15 years: 
J. D. Crymes, H. G. Davenport and Carl Ellis are assist- 
ant overseers. 

L. E. Hooper, overseer weaving, has been here 11 
years. U. V. Bowen and E. A. Roach are assistant over- 
seers and W. V. Wilson, timekeeper. W. C. Turner is 
overseer cloth room and W. L. Vaughn, master me- 
chanic. 

My sincere thanks go to Superintendent Edwards, his 
splendid overseers, and to Mr. Nance, in the office, for a 
truly pleasant visit. 


PeELZER Mrc. No. 4 


The genial superintendent, ]. F. Blackmon, was too 
modest to tell us of his promotion (formerly mentioned ) 
but we learned it anyway, and add our congratulations 
to those of his admiring friends. 

Mill No. 4 is a large and beautiful mill, as clean as 
can be, not only in the alleys but under machinery and 
in corners. Paint is freely used and everything kept 
strictly sanitary. 

Shrubbery has been set all along the mill and makes a 
very pleasing picture. 


All the spinning frames have new clearer boards made 
in the shop and are perfect. Quill tips are painted dif- 
ferent colors for different numbers, and other precautions 
taken to make sure that numbers are not mixed. 

There are 68,604 spindles, and we walked the full 
length of that wonderfully perfect room and saw only one 
end down. Nobody seemed to have anything to do. 

A bobbin cleaner of compressed air was something we 
had never before seen. It blows the yarn off as fast as a 
person can hold them under the blow-point, and does not 
injure the yarn. 

OVERSEERS 
P. Jenkins, 
All fine 


H. G. Harwell is overseer carding, with E. 
assistant overseer, and J. V. Hunt, card grinder. 
folks, too. 

Geo. W. Ray, overseer spinning, is a hustler and took 
great pride in showing us over his beautiful room; Car! 
McComb, O. D. McComb and W. A. Dunlap are assist- 
ant overseers in spinning and truly are a fine wide-awake 
bunch of young men. 

]. J. Caldwell is overseer weaving, with M. M. Taylor. 
W. OQ. Sutherland and John Compton, assistant overseers. 
Mack Harris is overseer cloth room and J]. F. Davis, 
master mechanic. 


Calhoun Falls, S. C.—Calhoun Mills 
A Scuoo.t TAUGHT IN THE MILL 


Occasionally we find something new at a mill, to 
relieve the sameness. This time it was a school room 
right in the mill, joining the office of Superintedent W. 
T. Story, who has been here 15 years. 

This school is called a continuation school and runs 
same hours as the mill. Operatives attend school for 
an hour each day, and sparehands are furnished by the 
mill free, to run the work while they are in classes. There 
are between 30 and 40 pupils. ‘Teachers ar Miss Myrtle 
Story and Bratton Williams. 

This school has been running five years and attend- 
ance is perfect even when the mill was curtailing. Many 
adults have learned to read and write. One man, who 
could not read or write, was able after two months to 
write letters to his relatives. It is simply marvelous 
what is being accomplished in this school. 

We understand that the government has set aside a 
large sum for just such educational purposes, and we 
can't understand why more mills are not taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to improve the minds and 
talents of their employees. Mr. Story says the people 
of his mill truly appreciate such a chance to learn. 

THE CLUB 

Miss Lois Hudgins, community worker, has a fine 
organization among the girls. A picture of the club 
taken on the State House steps—all in uniforms—is a 
beauty. 

Each year, the girls are taken on an educational trip, 
and they were touring Columbia when the picture was 
made. They visited the State House, Federal prison, 
the hospitals, colleges, home of Wade Hampton and 
Woodrow Wilson, and other historical places. 
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For this trip, 16 automobiles and drivers were neces- 
sary, and were furnished by opeartives in the mill. The 
mill company paid the gas bill, and the girls furnished 
the “eats.” It was a glorious treat for all and a mighty 
busy day. 

L. P. Jones, overseer carding, is also manager of the 
boys’ and the girls’ basket ball teams—both teams being 
hard to defeat. J. A. Cooper, a live-wire card grinder. 
has been here 21 years. 

J. J. Cheatham is overseer of the pretty spinning 
room where there are 40,960 spindles: R. L. Clark over- 
seer weaving, has unassisted charge of the 1,000 looms: 
J. 5. Chastain is overseer the cloth room; J. J. Pressley, 
outside man. 

We had hoped to meet our former correspondent, Miss 
Mae Pressley, but she was out. 

UNCLE GEORGE 

This write-up would not be complete without mention 
of “Uncle George”—an old time darkey who keeps things 
clean around the office, and whose cheery greeting and 
politely lifted hat, has made many hearts lighter, and 
somehow, after he called “good mawnin Mistes,—Good 
mawnin, sah!”’ the sun shone brighter for “Aunt Becky” 
and “Uncle Hamp.” 


Greenwood, S. C.—Greenwood Cotton Mills 


I recently had an opportunity to visit Greenwood and 
of course we went first to see our esteemed friend, Mr. 
J. C. Self, president and treasurer of Greenwood Cotton 
Mills. This time we had the pleasure of meeting the 
secretary, Mr. L. B.. Adams, and the vice-president, Mr. 
]. B. Harris, both of whom are good friends to Mr. David 
Clark and the Textile Bulletin. 

SOUTH GREENWOOD 

We did not visit Greenwood Mill, but did spend some 
time at their South Greenwood plant, formerly Grendel 
No. 2, now “Mathews Mill,” where genial H. E. Runge 
is superintendent and C. L. Hammett, is office manager. 

Mr. Hammett was with the mills at Ware Shoals for 
16 years, and “Aunt Becky” once had the pleasure of 
spending a night in his home. His daughter Esther. 
(now an efficient stenographer in Ware Shoals Bleach- 
ery) was just a little tot at that time and fell in love 
with Aunt Becky. After that when anyone would ask 
Esther her name, she would insist that it was “Becky 
Ann Jones.” Mr. Hammett says she often signs her- 
self, “Becky” even now. And do we feel complimented? 
I'll say we do. 

We gave South Greenwood a write-up not long ago, 
and thought we mentioned all the real leaders. But some- 
how, we or the linotype man left out one of the most 
important, which we regret very much. 

Mr. E. D. Thomas, second hand in spinning should 
have been mentioned in that bunch of live wires. He is 
a tireless worker, a go-getter and has many friends over 
the State who predict a great future for him. He not 
only works, but he reads the leading textile paper and 
keeps posted on textile matters. 

H. G. Leopard, Jess Putman and Robert Edmondson. 
section men in carding, D. J. Bowie, in spinning, M. O. 
Black, J. F. Harrison, and C. B. Rush, loom fixers. and 
Superintendent H. E. Runge, were among our list of 
renewals on this visit. We appreciate them all, and 


trust that we may work together for mutual good for 
many years to come. 
GRENDEL MILL No. | 
If “a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump,” then 
maybe all the leaders will soon be reading the Souths only 
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weekly textile paper. M. H. Seigler, overseer of weaving, 
and L. J. Bryant, loom fixer have the “leaven” and we 
hope it works. 

We met an old Newberry friend here that we had long 
lost sight of—J. W. Davenport, the slasher foreman. 
He has been here 11 years, and cordially invited us to 
spend the night in his home. Sorry we had work to do 
that night and could not accept. 

There are some fine people at this mill. The super- 
intedent and overseers are all friendly. 

L. E. Foster is superintendent; H. E. Cox is overseer 
carding; A. P. Rush, overseer spinning: W. H. Seigler. 
overseer weaving and assistant superintendent: C. W. 
Giles is overseer cloth room: J. H. Walker, master me- 
chanic; H. W. Mabrey, outside man. 

Mr. Seigler and Superintendent Foster have our thanks 
for courtesies rendered. 


Concord, N. C. 
(CANNON PLANT No. 6 


This, I believe, is the Gibson Mill, but I’ve lost my 
notes and am asking that courteous overseer of spinning. 
Mr. L. E. Polk, to send me a complete list of the over- 
seers. The only ones I can name are the following: 

L. E. Polk and J. C. Stewart, overseers of spinning: 
P. D. Wiseman, overseer weaving; F. H. S. McCoy, over- 
seer dyeing, and W. R. Little, overseer beaming. 

Beautiful goods of various kinds are made here and it 
is a real treat to go through the plant. 

Superintendent L. C. Harmon was interested in the 
fact that I was wearing cotton, even to cotton hose. and 
was very friendly and considerate. 

The gate watchman at this mill is probably the oldest 
man at work in the county. He has a wonderful history 
that we hope to get and would truly appreciate it if 
some one who knows him would give us the facts. 

CANNON PLANT No. 10 

This is near the Brown Manufacturing Company but 
after three visits we failed to locate the superintendent, 
Mr. Roy Riggs, and gave up. He was probably busy in 
the mill somewhere. Certainly he isn’t wearing out the 
office chairs. Maybe I'll catch him in some day. 


Easley, S. C_—Glenwood Cotton Mills 

We never have been to Easley that we didn’t have a 
delightful experience, and this time we met the courteous 
and friendly president and treasurer of Glenwood Cotton 
Mills—Mr. C. B. Hagood, and the vice-president and 
assistant treasurer, Mr. B. F. Hagood. These two and 
Superintendent M. E. Garrison are among the most de- 
lightful mill officials in the State. There’s an air of 
friendliness here—a spirit of helpfulness and good will 
that 1s wonderfully soothing and refreshing, after listen- 
ing to whining pessimists till one’s nerves get on edge. 

It's a funny thing, but true—business is better where- 
ever the leaders refuse to get blue. Glenwood Cotton 
Mills are among the prettiest in the South. The mills 
and office are completely covered in Boston Ivy (except 
doors and windows of course) and if the mill has ever 
had to do any drastic curtailing, we’ve never heard of 
it. Print cloth of excellent quality and unrivaled pat- 
terns is the product. Some day we are going there to 
stay long enough to give Glenwood Mills the kind of 
publicity they deserve. 
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MY SERVICE FOR SALE—AS superin- WANTED KNITTING SUPERINTENLD)- 
tendent or general manager of cotton ENT large Tennesse hosiery mill 
mill. Thirty-five years of practical ex- manufacturing children fancies wants 
perience in all departments ofl mill, in- iirst CIASS Knitting superintendent 
cluding buying. Attended Textile School Knowledge industrial engineering sys 
in Germany and Philadelphia. Frank E tems not essential but factor Pull 
He ymer, (7a mechanical know ledge absolutely rt 

Al quired Give intor retel 

WANTED —Position a loom fixer, or ting, care Southern ‘Textile Bulletin 

weaver's helpet 2) Yeu xperien on 

tton, wool, worsted pile fabrics, silk FOR SALE—POMONA WATER LUBRI- 
and rayon crepe and tatleta et oO CATED DEEP WELL TURBINE 
ber, unmarried, and willing to go ans PUMPS Ge \. Westbrook, Distribu 
wher 1. Ff. F., care Southern Textil tor, 404 Independence Bullding, (Char 
Bulletin lotte, N. © Phone 7379 


LOOMS WANTED 


6—90” Draper looms with dobbies and one No. 90 Universal 
Bobbin Winder. State condition, when built and best price. 
Address Looms, care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


word, each insertion. 
Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—-$3.00 


per inch, one insertion. 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Tennessee Eastman 
Plans Large Production 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation's 
1932 production of acetate process 
yarn will be between 2,000,000 and 
2,500,000 pounds. Like the produc- 
tion of other rayon companies the 
corporation's 1932 output will de- 
pend upon market conditions during 
the year and the demand for its yarn. 

In 1931, with the Kingsport, 
Tenn., plant going into production 
in October, Tennessee Eastman pro- 
duced 300,000 pounds of yarn. The 
firm sold its entire production. 


OFFICE MANAGER with 8 years experi- 


ence AS retary and assistant treas 
urer of three cotton mills wants posi 
Can handle fice on efficient and 

ical basis Address M. J 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


RAIL AND WATER 
WONDER CRUISES 
Southern Railway System 


Grace Line Via New York 


Panama-Havana, 16 days $242.0 
Peru, 23 days 452.00 
Chile, 37 or 51 days 632.01 

( ruses include all expenses irom 


Charlotte and return, except meals en 
route to and trom New York 

U. S. Tax $5.00. Passports not re- 
quired 


Eastern Steamship Company Via 
New York 

West Indes, 13 days, $152.00 up. Rail 
to New York, Steamship from New 
York to Florida, thence through the 
West Indes including two days and 
night in Havana and 140-mile motor 
trip in Florida, covering over 3800 
miles of travel through Southern climes 
Return via New York and rail home 
(ruise imciudes all expenses except 
meals en route to and trom New York 

U. S. Tax $5.00. Passports not re- 
quired. ) 


West Indes Via Miami, Florida 
8 days, $145.14 up 

Rail to Miami, thence Eastern Steam- 
ship Company to West Indes 1.786 
miles visiting three ports and many re 
sorts in Florida Cruise includes all 
expenses except meals en route to and 
from Miami 

U. S. Tax $5.00. Passports not re- 
quired. ) 

Dates of sailing trom New York 

February 5th and 19th, March 4th 

Dates of sailing from Miami 
February 8th and 22nd, March 7th 


All expense cruises quoted from other 
points on application 


For reservations and additional infor 
mation consult 
R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Southern Railway System 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephones: 
2-3351 and 3-6161 Branch 25 
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Business Paper, Advertising 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE . . NEW YORK CITY 


SOUTHERN ‘TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Manufacturer 


W HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 
of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 


And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 
articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 
methods. 


Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
those dollars will reduce other selling costs. 

Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to you bear the 
minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 
advertising. 


Tuts SYMBOL identifies an ABP paper... 
!t stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; Straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 
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_ Of Interest to 
Every Mill Manager 


United States Government Patent Office has granted 
and issued Patent No. 1,773,783 to Howard Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., covering its Card 
Clothing foundation. 

Claims for this foundation: 


1—It resists stretching while in use so that when 
once on the card properly installed, it stays 
“put.” 


It has greater tensile strength (bv test) than any 
other toundation of similar manutacture 


}.—-It supports the wire much more firmly owing to 
its make-up 


Note—Our cloths are manufactured in AMERICAN 
MILLS. Can your card clothing manufacturer 
make this statement? 

Our Branch in Atlanta is the best equipped Service 
Shop in the South. Full lines of stock are carried 
on hand for immediate shipment. Flats and licker- 
ins on hand for loaning at all times. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W.., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Steel Rolls— 
— Their Condition 


Have them Repaired. We place them in 
first-class condition by re-necking, re-flut- 
ing, stoning, honing, polishing and case- 
hardening at a much less cost than you can 
buy new ones—doubling the life of your 
Rolls. 

Machinery deficiency can greatly 
lessened by letting our expert repairers and 
overhaulers repair the parts causing 


trouble. 


“Quality Features Built-in, 
Not Talked-in” 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Makers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. Ss. MONTY, 
Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


W. H. MONTY 
Pres. and Treas. 


2283 


ah. 


Sizol speaks for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 
efficiency—the voung do likewise. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dallas. Texas 
1. G. Moore 


Greerivilie, 8. C. 
T. Smith 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury Mass. 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
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